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DATE Y SQUIRT PE ro)» 


Pribiee Me 


PETURSSON 


First Day—Light 

And God said, ‘‘Let there be light’: and there was light. 
And God saw that it was good: and God divided the light from 
darkness. Genesis 1 : 4. 

Light, the light of knowledge, of reason and wisdom, before 
which the confusing darkness of ignorance, prejudice and blind 
folly needs must retreat, is the message that must be proclaimed 
ever more loudly in the world today, lighting the way for a well 
balanced material and spiritual progress. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


O thou who created light upon the earth, cause light to 
shine upon our darkness. Enlighten our hearts and minds that 
we may be wise with the wisdom that leads to truth and right- 
eousness. Grant us the grace to seek wisdom in holiness, and 
holiness in greater wisdom. Amen. 


Second Day—Idealism 


Let justice flow down as water, and righteousness as a 
mighty stream. Amos 6: 24. 

The best way of assuring progress in the world is to give 
one’s self up to the service of great spiritual and ethical ideals, 
to consecrate one’s life and powers to them, and thus move on- 
ward to the heights, serving as an inspiration for others to follow. 


Sweet friends 

Man’s love ascends, 

To finer and diviner ends 

Than man’s mere thought e’er comprehends. 

Lanier. 
O thou, who hast put it into the heart of man to long for 

high and noble things, uplift us with holy purposes and enable 
us to be obedient to the heavenly vision. Amen. 


Third Day—The Personal Life 


The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. Proverbs 4 : 18. 


We cannot hope for perfection in the world about us until 
we have shown ourselves worthy inhabitants of such a world. 
On the perfection of the individual all true progress depends. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll:— 
Leave thy low-vaulted past. 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, ae 
Shut thee from heaven, with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

In our daily facing of new duties, solving new difficulties, 
may we learn self-discipline. May we understand that we can 
not run away from a weakness; that we must sometime fight it 
out or perish; and since that is so, why not now, and where we 
stand? Thus may we the sooner fit ourselves for that kingdom 
we seek to establish on earth. Amen. 


Fourth Day—Doing Good 

Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. Ro- 
mans 12 : 21. 

The inner life is reflected in every act and every act shapes 
the inner life. We overcome evil in ourselves and in our environ- 
ment by doing good. High thoughts and high acts go hand in 
hand, 


It is the angel-aim and standard in an act that consecrates 
it. He who aims for perfection in a trifle is trying to do that trifle 
in a holy way. He wears a halo, and the halo grows as quickly 
round the brow of a peasant as of a king —Gannett. 


Thou spirit of goodness, with whom all goodness dwells, 
bless us as we endeavor to interpret our thoughts in terms of 
deeds. Give us strength to seek that which is best, thus trans- 
forming both ourselves and the world in which we live. Amen. 


Fifth Day—Thought of Others 
For the body is not one member, but many. 1 Cor. 12 : 14. 


One of the many difficult tasks we face today is to keep 
ourselves from becoming mere machines, with no more senti- 
ment or concern for the welfare of others than a machine. We 
must learn to keep our hearts and minds sensitive, alert and re- 
sponsive, always with a deep regard for those with whom we live. 


I live not in myself, but I become 


Portion of that around me. 
Byron. 


Thou great spirit of brotherhood and love, who hast placed 
us as members of a great family upon the earth, help us to brighten 
for others the path of life, to make the crooked straight and the 
rough places plain, and to serve our generation wisely. Amen. 


Sixth Day—Cheerfulness 
Acts 27 : 25. 


Religion need not be wholly solemn. It should also be 
touched with gladness to give it real meaning.’ Life is full of joy 
if we would but see it. This is well illustrated in the unaffected 
common sense of a “‘prayer’’ said to hang outside the refectory 
of Chester Cathedral in England. In its simple straightforward- 
ness it gives the impression of having come straight from life. 


Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer. 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest; 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
With sense‘to keep it at its best. 
Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, 
To keep the good and pure in sight, 
Which seeing sin, is not appalled 
But finds a way to set it right. 

Give me a mind that is not bored, 
That does not whimper, whine or sigh; 
Don’t let me worry over much 
About the fussy thing called “‘T.”’ 
Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke, 

To get some pleasure out of life 
And pass it on to other folk. 


Seventh Day—Peace 


I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep: for thou, Lord, 
only makest me to dwell in safety. Psalms 4 : 8. 

In the midst of the bewildering complexities of modern life, 
man must achieve a tranquillity of mind which is above being 
disturbed. He must acquire an inner peace, “an independence 
of solitude’”’ that will serve as a sure defense against the con- 
fusions of life, and help him to see witha clear eye. 

With loving-kindness curtain thou my bed, 
And cool in rest my burning pilgrim feet; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head; 
So shall my sleep by sweet. 
At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake; 
All’s well, whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break. 
Harriet McHwen Kimball. 
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THE BIBLE 


HE Bible has been the sacred library of Chris- 
tians. The Old Testament has served in the 
same way for Judaism. To be sacred is to 

possess a peculiar divinity and authority and to be 
in a measure taboo. The Bible became sacred through: 
1. The early reverence for the mere feat of writing. 
2. The natural reverence for that which is ancient. 
3. The action of church councils. 

We can no longer consider the Bible sacred in 
the traditional sense. We must place it alongside all 
the great literature of the world, including the so- 
called sacred literature of all religions, and give it the 
same critical and sympathetic evaluation. We must 
recognize the primitiveness of certain portions of the 
Bible, and the comparative superiority in psychological 
understanding and ethical idealism of certain portions 
of oriental sacred writings. 

The Bible has had a natural history. It grew 
out of the life of the Hebrew and early Christian people. 
Snatches of folklore, legend, prophecy, poetry and 
proverbs, were compiled and edited time after time 
to make the final records which have come down to us. 

The Bible is essentially a library of exhortation 
and propaganda, and is not to be read for historical 
literalness. In reading it one should seek primarily 
to understand the spiritual experiences and mental 
insights of those whose labors and inspirations pro- 
duced it. 


* * 


A GOOD POLICY 


NEW Anglo-Catholic monthly has set forth an 
editorial policy with which The Register is in 
full accord. In announcing his plans the editor 

makes statements to which Unitarians may well give 
heed. He says that “‘in order to be pious and learned it 
is not absolutely necessary to bejdull and without a 
sense of humor, and that what the Church needs most 
is people who will speak out . . . . in charity, but not 
at all in the manner of those who tread on eggs.”’ He 


is afraid those responsible for the new monthly will be 
considered ‘“‘bad boys” by ‘‘those churchmen who 
think that the way to solve the problems of the Epis- 
copal Church is to put on beaming smiles, indulge in 
generalities about ‘Christian reunion’ and ‘missions’ 
and ‘the dear bishop,’ and embrace all and sundry 
on the slightest provocation.”’ ‘“‘We believe the de- 
fects of the Church which should be explored and ex- 
posed and denounced and eliminated are sentimen- 
tality, ignorance and cowardice.” 

Every religious body is plagued with a super- 
ficial politeness which easily comes to be mistaken for 
religion. Any religion worthy the name must have 
sacrificial elements which will dispel sentimentality, 
a compelling belief in truth which will dispel ignor- 
ance, and a prophetic fire which will dispel cowardice. 
Among Unitarians there has been too much speaking 
‘fn the manner of those who tread on eggs.”’ 

* x 


THE WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


N this issue The Register once again publishes the 
Alliance Reporter, and also the Alliance appeals. 
Certain words of St. Paul are recalled, and much 

meditation upon them convinces us that in this matter 
we must act contrary to his advice. Writing to the 
Corinthians he used these words: “Let your women 
keep silence in the churches; for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak; but they are commanded to be 
under obedience.” 

We believe that if St. Paul were living today his 
penetrating intellect and deep sincerity would lead 
him to change that advice in the light of modern times. 
If by chance he should be a Unitarian he would surely 
see that his advice, if taken seriously, would be ruin- 
ous to the churches of his faith. Our respect for the 
work of the women in our churches is such that, far 
from commanding them to be under obedience, we 
ask them to command us. 

All Alliance branches, and individual members, 
and all others, are urged to look over the present 
status of the Alliance Appeals and consider carefully 
what may be done to help. 


* * 


THE WASHINGTON CHURCH 


NDER the title, ‘“Nearest to the Ideal,’’ there is 

U published in this issue of The Register an ac- 

count of the equipment and activities of our 
Washington, D. C., church. 

We are inclined to issue a note of warning. Not 
every church should aspire to do just what the Wash- 
ington church is doing. Certainly no one should be 
misled into believing that a magnificent church plant 
is of primary importance. There have been many 
cases where misguided ambition has led small churches 
to overload themselves with equipment which has been 
a constant drain not only upon the finances but also 
upon the spirit of the church. 
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Nearest to the Ideal 


Laurence C. Staples 


The Register hopes to publish a number of articles descriptive of the equipment and activities of Unitarian 
churches. Following the publication of such an article in the October 7, 1937, issue there were many suggestions 
that others be printed. We publish here a description of the plant, and an account of the activities, of All Souls’ 


Church, Washington, D.C. 


MONG our Unitarian churches, if not among 
churches generally,” said a recent visitor, 

“All Souls’ Church in Washington comes 
nearest to my ideal.” It has distinguished preaching 
of a vital gospel, but this is not everything. It hasa 
well-designed, well-equipped building, but this alone 
would not be enough. It has a strong supporting 
program of Sunday and week-day activities, but this 
does not make an outstanding church. It is through 
the combination of these three elements that All Souls’ 
Church is becoming, if it has not already become, the 
substantial, effective, and growing church of which 
Unitarians throughout the country may well be proud. 
Its splendid building, about two miles north of 

the White House on Sixteenth Street, was dedicated 
in 1924. It was designed by Coolidge, Shepley, Bul- 
finch and Abbott of Boston, whose plan was judged 
to represent in the best way “Unitarian ideas and 
ideals.”” Unitarians throughout the country con- 
tributed to its construction. It has proved to be not 
only architecturally outstanding in a city of growing 
architectural distinction and beauty, but also prac- 
tical and useful. Through its doors perhaps three 
thousand persons pass weekly. Few churches are in 
more continuous operation. It is open all day every 


. . . « dignified auditorium ... . 


Mr. Staples is executive secretary of that church. 
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. ... a beautiful interior court ... . 


day in the week and almost invariably until late in 
the evening. Practically every day, some special 
activity is scheduled. The grounds have recently 
been landscaped in a way which should prove in- 
creasingly attractive with the passing years. 

The Sunday morning service in the beautiful 
and dignified auditorium with an attendance now 
averaging over five hundred is satisfying and inspir- 
ing. Many of the pews were given by Unitarian 
churches elsewhere; others are memorial gifts. The 
congregation invariably includes visitors from other 
Unitarian churches. The minister, Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, has been with the church since 1901, and his 
sermons draw many of the leaders in government 
and civic life. Recently, the musical portion of the 
service has been enriched by the formation of a 
quartette under the direction of the organist, Lewis 
Corning Atwater. A half-hour program of organ 
music, often with assisting soloist, on Sunday after- 
noons draws about a hundred people weekly. 

__, Pierce Hall, one of the wings of the parish house, 
is In steady use. Here the church school, which all 
together has an attendance well over three hundred, 
has its occasional general services. It usually meets 
in four departments. Pierce Hall Players is among 
the best-known amateur theatrical groups in the city. 
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Motion picture equipment with Western 
Electric sound makes it possible to show 
outstanding films every Sunday evening and 
foreign language pictures every Saturday. 
Attendance often reaches the capacity of the 
hall, four hundred and fifty. Here the 
‘Women’s Alliance holds its semi-monthly 
meetings; the Laymen’s League and young 
‘people their monthly dances; the Business 
-and Professional Women a series of current 
events talks. Below, in the dining room, 
supper is served regularly every Sunday 
evening and for special meetings during the 
week. Outside organizations make much use 
of Pierce Hall, and thus help to acquaint 
many visitors with church facilities and 
opportunities. 

The adult: education program of the 
church is much strengthened by the Ida 
May Gale Memorial Library, beautifully 
‘appointed and generously endowed. It 
is altogether a nonfiction library and is not 
-allowed to grow in size beyond the present space. 
Sixty or more books are circulated every Sunday. 
A Book Chat is a regular part of the Sunday after- 
noon program. There are three adult classes in the 
‘church school, several week-day study groups. The 
library is not infrequently used for informal weddings. 

All Souls’ Recreation Center in the space beneath 
the church auditorium, together with adjoining game 
rooms, shower baths and other equipment, was given 
in 1935 by an anonymous donor, not a member of 
the church, who was impressed by the program of 
community service. Today, in addition to its use by 
young and old of the congregation and by an Adult 
‘Class in Current Problems Sunday morning which 
often numbers a hundred or more, it is turned over 
two days a week to a Police Boys’ Club. Nearly five 
hundred neighborhood boys are now registered and an 
active program is conducted under the direction of 
trained supervisors. “I have to show my allegiance 
to a church which does things like that,” said an in- 
-active member, attending church the Sunday after 
this program was announced! . 

The offices in the north wing of the parish house 
look out upon a beautiful interior court. Also in the 
north wing are the library, minister’s study, kinder- 
garten (in operation six days a week), sewing rooms 
which are busy nearly every day, and a number 
-of other rooms available for smaller meetings and the 
use of the church school. The corridors about the 
-court are often used for the display of exhibit ma- 
‘terial. 

With these splendid facilities, All Souls’ Church 
thas made steady progress. Its membership has more 
than doubled since leaving the old building, its church 
school has almost tripled. In addition to the Women’s 
Alliance with nearly three hundred members, the 
~ Laymen’s League chapter of a hundred and fifty, there 
are two young people’s organizations, a large Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, Pierce Hall Players, 


.a Junior Alliance, Junior Helpers and Workers, Lend-. 


a-Hand Society, and now a couples’ club, “The Ark” 
—they went in two by two! Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts have their regular meetings. The many ac- 
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. nearly five hundred neighborhood boys are now TT 


tivities sponsored by these organizations as well as 
those already mentioned have established All Souls’ 
Church in its present position. It has the good will of 
all the thinking people of the city. It has a reputation 
for community service which is the best answer to 
those who are saying that the church is no longer a vital 
factor in American life. It is justifying its exemption 
from taxation. There are still countless opportunities 
for further development, which only wait upon larger 
financial resources, to come, it is hoped, through en- 
dowment and larger membership. For All Souls’ 
Church must become 


First: 

Not primarily in matters material—large member- 
ship, a balanced budget, multitudinous activities 
—hbut in things of the spirit—in developing an 
ever-deepening loyalty to life’s spiritual values; 

Not primarily in its beautiful building, its fine equip- 
ment, its distinguished leadership, but in the 
loyalty and interest of its members and their 
harmonious co-operation in all good works; 

Not primarily in the calm assertion of rights con- 
ferred by a long and honorable history, but in the 
glad assumption of duties imposed by high 
ideals and consecrated purpose; 

Not in splendid isolation from contemporary move- 
ments, but in courageous co-operation with all 
the forces in our present world which are work- 
ing to establish the Kingdom of God; 

Not in childish self-satisfaction with what has been 
accomplished, but in eager determination to 
enlarge its services to its membership and to 
the community; 

Not in supine silence in the face of the difficult 
problems of the day, but in alert leadership to 
play its part in the making of a better world. 


Some day, some church must take such leadership 
unless we are to relapse into gross materialism, and 
that honor we covet for our beloved All Souls’ Church, 
as we do for all Unitarian churches throughout the 
land. 
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The Wrong Way Out 


Harvey Swanson 


Mr. Swanson suggests here that, frightened by humanism, theologians are"retreating into obscurantist 
supernaturalism. He is minister of the Church of Our Father ( Unitarian) in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


HAVE finished “The Divine Imperative” of Emil 
Brunner. With a sigh of relief, I lay it aside, 
thankful that I live in America and that such 

arrogant theological nonsense has but little chance of 
winning supremacy over American minds. But one 
does feel sorry for Germany. What prospect is there 
for intelligence in Germany any longer? Confronted 
on the one hand by an authoritarian state which no 
longer pretends to think rationally, the unfortunate 
German churchgoer is now confronted with an au- 
thoritarian theology which turns its back on rational 
religion and on rational ethics as well. 


I 


Here we have the revival of every one of those 
oppressive theological doctrines from which it has 
been the glory of liberalism to free man in the last two 
hundred years. Here we have the “new fundamen- 
talism,” brewed by nervous, frightened theologians 
who have looked upon the brilliance of the sun’s light 
and have scurried back into their caves to live with 
more familiar shadows. For the very essence of this 
pathological theology which is coming to us out of 
Germany is a fear, a terrible fear, of submitting re- 
ligion to the light of reason. Here we have it stated 
that, (1) truth is given to man by “revelation,” not 
by reason, (2) the vehicle of that revelation is the 
Church, the Bible, and the “Word made flesh,’’ (8) 
man is a fallen creature, always and everywhere a 
sinner, (4) man’s moral efforts are in themselves sinful 
and evil, (5) man can be saved only by the “grace’’ 
of God, (6) nothing is good save the Will of God, and 
that is purely arbitrary, (7) we cannot even be sure 
that love is good, unless it happens to be the will of 
God, (8) inasmuch as man is inherently sinful, and 
all his institutions sinful, there are no ethical distinc- 
tions possible in life apart from the “revelation” of 
the Church. 

This is obviously a revival of the worst aspects 
of Reformation Lutheranism, with its emphasis upon 
justification by faith rather than by good works. 
The amazing thing is that this obscurantist gospel 
should be securing a serious hearing among theolo- 
gians of America who are normally accounted liberal. 
What is the reason for the fascination which this 
gospel seems to hold for such theologians as Niebuhr 
and Pauck, not to mention some nearer home? Is it 
because humanism has thrown us into a paralysis of 
fear, and we are grasping for any straw to find a way 
out from humanism? I suspect this is the situation. 
Because humanism exalts man, these neo-supernatu- 
ralists despise man; because humanism bases its case 
on reason, they reject reason in favor of revelation; 
because humanism has, in common with theism, urged 
man’s moral efforts toward a better world, they hurl 
contempt at all man’s morality. So it goes. Even in 
the Unitarian fellowship we have recently had an 
attempt to revive the doctrines of “revelation” and 


“grace.” Is this the right way out of humanism? 
Thattis the question. 


II 


The secret of the appeal of this movement is be- 
trayed by a recent utterance of Wilhelm Pauck, where 
he says: 

If the present development of constructive religious 
discussion away from theology toward philosophies of 
religion continues, Christian thought and action will 
sooner or later be completely absorbed by the general 
cultural process and the churches will increasingly be- 
come unauthoritative institutions of general mental, 
social and cultural welfare. 


The point is, he wants an authoritative Church! 
He is not willing that the Church should lose its life 
for the sake of humanity. The Church, to this way 
of thinking, is an end in itself, an eternal, unique, 
special institution, possessing a monopoly on religion! 
This looks strangely like protection of a vested in- 
terest. It is, as Pauck admits, “‘a defense-mechanism 
of the church.” 

But the most insidious part of this neo-super- 
naturalism is its effect upon morality. It makes man’s. 
moral efforts nonsense. Man can never hope to do 


- anything good, according to this theology. Emil 


Brunner says: 

Whatever one does is tainted by evil, because evil is 
entrenched in the very heart of the personality. No 
moral effort can extricate one from this situation. 

Further, it is this very moral effort itself .... 
which is evil. 


It is evil, therefore, to “be good.” Man is a 
sinner, and being good merely magnifies the evil fof 
his inherently sinful nature. We cannot even say 
that love is good; the only good is what God wills: 

The Good is simply what God wills that we should 
do, not that which we would do on the basis of a prin- 
ciple of love. 


If this is not in clear conflict with the obvious teach- 
ing of the parable of the Good Samaritan, then we 
cannot trust the meaning of words. For the story of 
the Good Samaritan is certainly the teaching that. 
doing the good we know how to do is the requirement 
of God—nay, more approved by God than any con- 
scious service to theological requirements such as ful- 
filled in the priest and Levite. And what shall we do 
with the 25th chapter of Matthew, that beautiful 
story of the reward of those who served God unknow- 
ingly,—‘“‘inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these’? Are we to make nonsense of the very 
heart of Jesus’ teachings? 


III 
This theological perversion has infected Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. He succumbs to the charm of the ir- 
rational and unethical, and tells us in all solemnity 
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that “there is a transcendent perspective from which 
‘all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags.’ Implied 
in such a faith is the sense of a goodness which not only 
fulfills, but may negate, the highest goodness.” Well, 
then, what point is there to man’s moral striving, and 
his attempts to live the good life among men on earth? 
None at all, according to this position! Human ideals 
and human strivings are irrelevant and worthless. 
Man is a sinner, and that is all there is to it! 

Does anyone imagine that man will exert himself 
very hard in any moral effort, if he believes such a 
doctrine? No, not even Niebuhr believes it. 
says: 

It cannot be denied that such a faith is dangerous 
to morality. It may tempt men to blunt the sharpness 
of moral distinctions which must be made in human 
history. 


Quite true! Why, then, entertain this irrational as 
well as dangerous doctrine? Ah! now the reason 
creeps out: 


But it is as necessary as it is dangerous. Without 
it men always construct God not only in terms of the 
universally human, but in terms of particular and par- 
tial human perspectives, and thereby increase the fury 
of their selfrighteousness. . . . A too strongly human- 
istic theism cannot possibly comprehend the whole 
world into its universe of-meaning, because there are 
processes in nature which are in obvious conflict with 
the highest human purposes. 


In other words, Niebuhr is anxious to get away from 
humanism, and he plunges into this irrational theol- 
ogy because it seems a way out. But is it a way out? 
Consider! Niebuhr likens his position to that of 
the Book of Job, ‘“‘where God refuses to be judged by 
human standards of justice and quiets the protests of 
Job by overawing him with the mysteries of the world 
beyond human ken.” This is the most revealing pas- 
sage that has come out of this whole school of thought. 
For let it be remembered that, in the history of He- 
brew religious thought and life, the Book of Job was 
followed by confusion, the decay of religious faith, 
and moral indifference,—in short, by the Book of 
Ecclesiastes! That is the way we are heading, under 
the leadership of this irrational school of theology, 
_ if we may trust the verdict of history. 


IV 


There are further dangerous implications of this 
neo-supernaturalist theology. It not only robs per- 
sonal ethics of all persuasion, but it likewise destroys 
the force of social ethics. Brunner divides all of man’s 
social life into “Orders,’’ which are the exact dupli- 
cate of the Thomist ethic in that they are the result of 
sin and are yet established by God as a discipline for 
sin. The “orders” of man’s organized life, therefore, 
are both divine and sinful: 


? 


In these orders he sees the discipline of God for 
us sinful men, and at the same time he sees in them sin 
itself. He sees, too, how God uses human sin to work 
against sin; and in the fact that these necessary orders 
are so very different from life controlled by love he sees 
his own sin and the sin of humanity. 


Now see where this logic leads us: 
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The contrast between that which God wills and 
what we do ourselves, in our “official” capacity, re- 
mains culpable and terrible. 

But .. . . it is quite impossible to get rid of this 
contrast. We never see the real meaning of “original 
sin,”’ - until we are obliged to do something in 
our official capacity—for the sake of order, and there- 
fore for the sake of love—which, apart from our “office,” 
would be absolutely wrong. 


Man, therefore, is permitted, nay, obliged to commit 
acts in the organized world which he knows are wrong. 
Is there any form of social wrong that could not be 
justified on this basis? There is no social iniquity 
whatsoever that could not be condoned by such a 
Jesuitical ethic. It is, verily, the sanctioning of the 
world that is, just because it is. It is, as Brunner else- 
where admits, a “making holy of that which in itself 
is unholy.”’ On this basis, the devout Christians of 
Germany may with pure consciences serve the ends of 
hatred and bloodshed that Hitler orders them to 
serve. The killing of Jews, the eventual killing of 
French and Czechs,—all can be excused as part of the 
“order” of the world. In the same way, the economic 
order is justified as both divine and sinful. The 
whole world is inherently sinful anyway, so why hesi- 
tate at the doing of sin? This is what the position 
amounts to. And perhaps this may explain the 
strange surrender of Niebuhr and others in our 
own country to the gospel of violence in economic 
reform! 

Such is the latest form of the ever-recurring gospel 
of despair! ‘‘Without despair,” says Brunner, “the 
law is never taken seriously.” “‘Man will first of all 
despair of his own strength, then of the wholeness of 
his will, and finally of the purity of his heart.’’ The 
first word and the last word of this recrudescence of 
Reformation Lutheranism is “despair”! One can 
understand how the backwash of the Great War has 
led Germany to this glorification of defeat. But why 
American theologians should take this movement 
seriously is a mystery,—that is, wnless, as we suspect, 
it is because American theologians are so desperately 
anxious to use anything at all as a foil against human- 
ism. They want a way out of humanism, and they 
would sell their birthright of reason for a mess of ob- 
scurantism. 


V 


It is strange how a theist can stand with John 
Dewey on this issue. But far better to stand with 
Dewey than with Brunner! I can certainly stand 
with him when he says: 


Those contemporary theologians who are interested 
in social change and who at the same time deprecate 
human intelligence and effort in behalf of the supernat- 
ural, are riding two horses that are going in opposite 
directions. The old-fashioned ideas of doing something 
to make the will of God prevail in the world, and of as- 
suming the responsibility of doing the job ourselves, 
have more to be said for them. 


And at least there is hope in Dewey’s words: 


Use of the words “God” or “‘divine” to convey the 
union of the actual with ideal may protect man from 
a sense of isolation and from consequent despair or de- 
fiance. 
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Teaching My Children Religion 


F. H. Bair 


Dr. Bair is superintendent of the Bronxville, N. Y., public schools. 


This is a paper read before a 


group of parents at a meeting sponsored by the Women’s Club of Scarsdale, N. Y. 


HEARD the mayor of Cleveland last week refer 
to the boys and girls between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five as “the lost generation.” But 

we are the lost generation; since Adam, no group from 
thirty-five to sixty years old has gone sailing the wide 
seas of middle life so utterly without rudder or com- 
pass or guiding star. The mere fact that we go on 
talking about these young people as the “lost genera- 
tion’’—because, forsooth, they can’t find jobs—in- 
dicates how utterly, even now, we fail to realize our 
own fundamental lack of direction. From our own 
improvised raft of ignorant politics, uninformed 
economics and selfish sociology we shout across at 
these boys and girls, ‘“You are lost and you know it.” 
And they might well answer to the very heart of our 
disease, ‘“You are lost and you don’t know it.” 


I 


When I am talking here about “what I would 
teach my children,” etc., I am really talking about 
what I would relearn myself. For what can I teach 
my children that I do not know, or feel? I am talking 
as a layman, humbly and with embarrassment—not 
because of what I know but because of what we all 
need so much. So when I am talking about my chil- 


dren, J mean myself, and when I am talking about: 


your children, I mean you. 

The truth of first importance which I would like 
to have my children grasp about religion is that it is 
now, as it always has been and always will be, the 
deepest and most significant thing about any man, as 
it is of any society. It undergirds and includes all 
other aspects of living, all art, all science, all politics, 
all economics; it is man’s oldest, deepest, and truest 
divination about life; it is, in Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
phrase, ‘““The growing part and leader of mankind.” 
To be careless about religion is to be careless of values, 
and to be careless about values is to abdicate as a 
man. 
I would teach my children to differentiate between 
religion and any system of theology and any organ- 
ization of church or clergy which undertake to carry 
it forward in any particular place and time. This is 
not to despise the theology nor to stand outside the 
church; it is merely not to confuse the limitations of 
any machinery of institution with the illimitability 


of man’s upward thrust. I would teach them that when’ 


men repudiate religion, as in Russia, they are merely 
throwing off the shackles of an outworn or vicious 
priesteraft in favor of some new aspect of religion 
which they have not yet recognized and identified; 
and that when men pigeonhole religion, as in the 
United States, they are destroying their integrity. I 
would teach them that the confusion which exists in 
our politics, our economics, our education, which is 
impoverishing us all, materially and culturally, and is 
killing more people than the World War (indeed, which 
made the World War and all other wars possible), 


springs from indifference to, and confusion in, the 
basic direction of our lives, which is religion. 


II 


The practice of worship includes the development 
and practice of prayer, than which no exercise of re- 
ligion is more important, or more generally and super- 
ficially neglected and misunderstood. Prayer is the 
arming of the soul; it is the deliberate collection of 
one’s powers to meet the impositions and the chal- 
lenges of life; psychologically, it is the considered 
achievement of integrity in the face of trial. It may 
begin as a simple and primitive marshaling of one’s 
reserves; it is certainly a spiritual discipline which 
should be cultivated, experimented with and prac- 
ticed by every human being from the cradle to the 
grave. Prayer is the aspiration which drove an 
amoeba up in a spinal cord to become a cerebrum, 
and prayer is the moral drive which will bring the 
Kingdom of God upon earth. 

I wish, by the way, that we would teach our chil- 
dren to pray the Lord’s Prayer without falling into 
the deadly trap of its rhythm: not 

Our Father 
Thy Kingdom come 
Thy will be done 
_In earth, as it is in heaven 
but ; 
Thy will be done in earth 
As it is in heaven. 

I would teach my children, intellectually and his- 
torically, that the Christian religion, with its great 
mother, Judaism, is the moral tap-root and imperative 
of the best of Western civilization, and I would wish 
them to be saturated in the teachings and work of 
Jesus, not piously or with maudlin sentimentality, 
but with the most acute intellectual and moral under- 
standing. Personally, I try to read the Four Gospels 
once a year, with roughly three months of reflection 
and study to each Gospel; about once in three months 
I read, for my soul’s edification and for the benefit of 
any of the children who happen to be within range, the 
“Apology of Socrates,’ which is by no means an 
apology in an abject sense, and I flank the Gospels 
with Epictetus and the Meditations of Marcus Au- 
relius. Every once in a while I read Thomas a Kem- 
pis’s ‘Imitation of Christ.” 

I should like my children to feel that that cosmic 
integrity which Jesus referred to as his father is their 
father as well, and to the same extent; that the same 
reservoir of righteousness and power that he drew 
upon is there for them, and that the only difference in 
their sonship must be in the measure of their own care 
for the connection, the measure of their own faith, in- 
telligence, love and courage. In short, what we get 
out of God depends not at all on God’s limitations 
but upon our own. 

When it comes to the question of the divinity of 
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Christ, I would preach to my children: “The divinity 
of Christ depended upon the divination of Christ, and 
yours depends upon you. But if you depend upon 
Christ alone for your divinations and neglect divina- 
tion for yourself, you are even a poor imitator. Be 
you about your father’s business, as he was about his, 
and don’t go singing about being washed in the blood 
of any other lamb.” 
Ill 

The first quality of God that I would impress upon 
my children is that of illimitability. God is first of alla 
God of might. Go either way—go out to the farthest 
star-drift, go down to the atom and the proton, there 
are still inexhaustible horizons. Here we set up: in 
our child the conception of awe, of perspective. | 
would re-enforce this concept with every available 
sensory experience: sequoia grove; star-drift in Kan- 
sas; cathedral, plains, mountains, sea. God, in this 
aspect, is the expansive principle, and man who is 
God-possessed cannot be a worm; cannot be merely 
a member of the sewing circle or the Smithville Rotary 
Club. ‘Here we set about incorporating the Great 
Spirit; we build a boy who is magnanimous. So Homer 
says of his hero: “Ulysses sat revolving these things 
in his mighty heart.’”’ When Jesus meditated in the 
desert during the Temptation, after being set on fire 
by his great cousin, he dreamed out a Kingdom of God 
which was man-size—as long as man and as wide as 
man. I would have my children possessed of the 
conviction that the only proper business of a man is 
the realization of a kingdom of that caliber. 

Our God is a great God, and a great king above 
all petty gods, and the first business of his sons and 
daughters is to enlarge their imaginations of the 
spaciousness and dignity of life. Read Job, begin- 
ning with the 38th chapter: ““Then the Lord answered 
Job out of the whirlwind and said, ‘Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel with words of knowledge? Gird 
up thy loins now for I will require of thee and do thou 
answer; where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth?’ ”’ 

The second characteristic of God which I would 
teach my children is that he is a God of law. “Two 
things impress me,” said Kant, “the starry universe 
without and the moral law within.” And this is 
where religion includes and reaches far beyond science. 
When people quarrel about the clash between science 
and religion, I feel sorry for them. Their God isn’t 
inclusive enough. He is a one-horse God, a village 
God, he is a tribal God, he is an intelligent God who 
doesn’t as yet use science to his own high ends. 

There are at long last only two conceptions of 
human society; a society that is governed by favorit- 
ism, by indulgence, by “fixing,’’ and a society that is 
governed by law. But the only law that can ulti- 
mately be enforced is the fundamental law that is 


written in our members, and of these, as a civilization, — 


we know little and study less—until they operate and 
nip us off the tree of life! A man is likely to be im- 
pressed by a law that executes him, but it will do him 
small good if he didn’t know it was loaded. 


IV 
The third aspect of God which I should like my 
children to find out for themselves is that he is a God of 


<= 


love. It is a great loss that the ancient conception of 
scriptural love should be so inoperative in our think- 
ing and in our scales of values. I.have in mind by 
love no maudlin sentimentality. ‘Your love must have 
some edge to it,’ as Emerson said, “else it is no 
true love.”’ I mean an inner understanding which for- 
gives a man any error except the abandonment of 
God as the father, as the regenerative principle, as 
the upward thrust, the cosmic integrity—and con- 
sequently the only true tap-root of integrity and 
right direction in our little lives. ‘All manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men,” said 
Jesus, “but the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
shall not be forgiven.” ‘With all thy getting,” 
writes the proverb-maker to our generation, “get 
understanding.”” The more I deal with people the 
more I realize that the therapeutics of intelligent love 
is the sovereign solvent or ameliorating principle 
of our living. That wise Frenchman who said that 
“to know all is to forgive all,’”’ must have glimpsed 
even further, that to know all is to realize that there 
is nothing to forgive. 

Now the way to teach this to children is to exem- 
plify it, and when we speak of children the educator 
knows, better than others, that mental age is more 


‘significant than physical age, and that a great many 


bearded and wrinkled children are walking around 
the world who will never in their lives be as grown-up 
as many of your pupils in the sixth grade. It is said 
that the soldiers in our late war averaged a mental age 
of not more than fourteen, and yet we sent them out 
to kill other men and to be killed by them. What 
would you say of a society that set boys of fourteen 
to bayoneting one another? Why, one thing, I 
think: that if they had been any older they would have 
had sense enough to know better. But the point that 
I am making is that if we should view people by their 
mental age, we should entirely modify our judgment 
and conduct and feeling toward them. 

If love is one of the ruling principles of our God, 
then we must have homes where love rules, not ¢a- 
priciously but with a steady insight and influence, and 
we must have schools where love of the child as a per- 
son and not merely as a student is the dominating 
principle, and we must develop a society where love 
and mutual aid supplant exploitation and selfish 
profit, and we must evolve a culture where goodness 
and beauty are actually a common heritage, and not 
philanthropic side jssues and matters of death-bed 
repentance. Nothing as ugly as our civilization could 
have love as its central drive, and to the extent that 
love is absent, God is absent. Jesus’ supreme con- 
tribution to the brutal Roman and Oriental world 
was his incarnation of intelligent love. 

The very God! Think, Abib, dost thou think? 

So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 

So, through the thunder, comes a human voice 

Saying, “‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 

Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power, nor mayst conceive of mine, 

But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me, who have died for thee.” 
Browning, “An Epistle of Karshish.” 


The fourth characteristic of God which I would 
like my children to experience is that he is an intensely 
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personal God. ‘This:is in my judgment a matter: for 
experience and not primarily ‘of teaching. I shall 
never forget a great old man im college: “Young men, 
the only way that I know that God works among 
men is through men.’ Our difficulty is that we look for 
the supernatural, the miraculous, instead of using 
the natural. If God works through men, then his 
work is in our hands. H. G. Wells in “Joan and 
Peter,” describing Peter’s interview with God, wrote: 
“You don’t like it? . . . . Then change it. It is all 
built so that it can be changed.”’ 


V 

What shall we teach our children in religion? 
[If a God of might, of law, of love, of personal rela- 
tionships, possesses our lives, if he helps us to a cen- 
tral, fundamental integrity, we shall dwell in the 
secret place of the Most High. 

If this lost generation of ours can in sincerity 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty—if we 
practice what we-already know about religion—we 
need have no fear that our little ones shall stumble. 

A READER’S TEN COMMANDMENTS 


1. Thou shalt. read the news with discrimination, not al- 
lowing thyself to be swept away by blazing headlines nor letting 
thine interest in reported events becloud thy judgment. 

2. Thou shalt use what intelligence the Lord hath bestowed 
upon thee in estimating the truth, reading all that thou readest 
with a sincere desire to distinguish the true from the false. Thus 
wilt thou honor thine own mind and retain its independence. 

3. Thou shalt not ‘allow a yellow journal to enter thine 
house. When in thy judgment thy paper passes the bounds oF 
decency and good taste, then shalt thou loudly protest. 

4. Thou shalt be watchful for propaganda hidden in the news 
and strive to distinguish between the same and honest expression 
of editorial opinion. 

5. Thou shalt not condemn the editor when he happens to 
disagree with thee or to step on thy toes. Remember it is good 
for thee to be disagreed with, and though thou mayest disagree, 
thou shalt commend him when thou art convinced that he has 
tried to tell the truth as he sees it. 

6. Thou shalt jealously guard the freedom and independence 
of the press. Upon it depends thine own freedom and independ- 
ence. A free press is the safeguard of thy liberties. 

7. Thou shalt be on guard against catchwords, such as 
Communism, Fascism, Socialism, Capitalism, Pacifism, Patri- 
otism and the like. For remember that words are not always 
what they seem, and are often used to stir thine emotions and 
muddle thy thoughts. , 4 

8. Thou shalt instruct and encourage thy children in the 
intelligent use of the news-sheet. 

; 9. Thou shalt not demand of thy newspaper standards at 
thou dost not demand of thyself. 

10. Thou shalt encourage the press to minister to thy needs 
more than to thy desires.—Horace Wesiwood, in the Weekly 
Bulletin of the First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif. 


* 


ON THE CAUSES OF WAR 


Part of a telegram from Ambassador Page in England to 
President Wilson. Wilson having been re-elected President on 
the slogan, “‘He kept us out of war,’’ received this telegram the 
day after his inauguration and one month later declared war on 
Germany. This telegram was made public for the first time by 
the Nye Committee investigating munitions makers. Newspapers 
refused to give it wide publicity. It should be of particular in- 
terest to those who believe wars are fought for high causes. 

“5 . If we should'go to war with Germany . . . . all the 
money would be kept in our country, trade would be continued 


and enlarged until the war ends, and after the war Europe would 
continue to buy food and would buy from us also an enormous 
supply of things to re-equip her peace industries. We should thus 
reap the profit of an uninterrupted, perhaps an enlarging trade, 
over a number of years, and we should hold their securities in 
payment ... . I think that the pressure of this approaching 
crisis has gone beyond the ability of the Morgan financial agency 


‘for the British and French governments. The need is becoming 


too great and urgent for any private agency to meet, for-every 
such agency has to encounter the jealousy of rivals and of sec- 
tions. Perhaps our going to war is the only way in which our 
present pre-eminent trade position can be maintained and a panic 
averted.” 

* * * 


THE CHURCH AND WAR 


“ “The Church and War” will be the subject of an all-day 
Conference of Christian ministers and Jewish rabbis of Greater 
New York and the metropolitan and commuting area, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle Congregational Church, Broadway and 
Fifty-sixth Street, New York City, on Tuesday, March 1. The 
evening service, to which the public is invited, will include ad- 
dresses by Dr. John Haynes Holmes of the Community Church, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick of the Riverside Church, and 
scripture reading and prayer by Rabbi William F. Rosenblum of 
Temple Israel, concluding with a solemn service of consecration 
to peace. 

Early replies to the letter of invitation, sent by Dr. Allan 
Knight Chalmers, minister of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
on behalf of the original group who were responsible for the call- 
ing of the Ministers’ Peace Meeting at Riverside Church, May 2, 
1935, indicate that these Christian and Jewish religious leaders 
who publicly declared their solemn Covenant of Peace, at that 
impressive service three years ago, are standing by their con- 
viction. Dr. Chalmers states that 210 of the 274 signers of the 
Peace Pledge are still living within the metropolitan area; and of 


‘the 127 replies already received, only two men have weakened in 


their absolute conviction. The other 125 state that their con- 


viction is “stronger than ever.”’ 


Dr. Chalmers announces the following program for the day’s 
conference: Morning service of worship from eleven to 12.30 
in Taylor Chapel of the Broadway Tabernacle, with Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, minister of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
as the speaker. The afternoon session, from 2.30 to 5.30, will be 
given to open discussions on the following subjects: “Collective 
Security and Neutrality,” led by Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches; “‘The Boycott,’’ led by 
Dr. Henry Neumann, leader of the Brooklyn Ethical Culture 
Society, and “If I Were in China Today,” led by Dr. A. J. 
Muste, minister of the Labor Temple. The subjects of the even- 
ing addresses by Dr. Holmes and Dr. Fosdick will be announced 
later. 

* * ca 2 

And no less an authority than the Chicago Tribune, self- 
styled “greatest newspaper in the world,’’ begins a story: “Awak- 
ening of the Episcopalian laity to dangers of Christianity will be 
the theme ‘of services to be held throughout the diocese of Chi- 
cago.” Perhaps the Tribune is right: properly understood Chris- 
tianity is the most dangerous religion in the world.—The Living 
Church. 

* * * 
FAIRY TEA 
Daisy D. Stephenson 


There’s tulip cups and lily cups, 
And yellow daffodil 

Holds up its pretty golden cup 
For sun and dew to fill. 


Perhaps at night when moonbeams fill 
Each posy chalice wee, 
The fairies wing from wood and hill, 
And sip the posy tea. 
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INVIGORATING N. T. STUDY 


New Chapters in New Testament 
Study. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. New 
York: The Maemillan Company. 223 pp. 
$2.00. 


The basis of this book is The Ayer Lec- 
tureship for 1937. There are eight chap- 
ters of sensible scholarship, related in 
simple language, upon topics of New Tes- 
tament study, every one of which is of 
perennial interest to everyone who ap- 
preciates the Bible. 

Professor Goodspeed emphasizes the 
great importance of the public letter as the 
earliest form of written Christian propa- 
ganda. 

The letters of Paul he believes to have 
been read and preserved but not widely or 
publicly used until the Gospels were writ- 
ten, when they served as models upon 
which the bulk of the New Testament 
epistles were based. Students tend to 
forget the predominance of the epistolary 
form in Christian teaching and preaching. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians he believes 
to have been composed by disciples of Paul 
as an introduction to the Pauline epistles, 
giving a convenient summary of his teach- 
ing. He emphasizes the pre-eminence of 
Ephesus in early Christianity, and the 
strong Pauline influence there. 

This solution of the problem of ‘‘organiz- 
ation”’ in early Christian written doctrine 
gives clarity and meaning to an otherwise 
chaotic situation, and Professor Goodspeed 
provides a key to its understanding. 
He also gives a neat refutal of Professor 
Torrey’s and Mr. Lamsa’s theories of the 
Aramaic origin of the earliest Christian 
writings, and himself refuses to withdraw 
one inch in his own assurance that the 
Bible should be continually restated in 
modern English—not merely to add exact- 
ness to translation, but primarily to make 
it understood at all to the changing gen- 
erations, speaking different tongues from 
their fathers. It is Professor Goodspeed’s 
keen interest in the necessity of keeping 
the Bible “up to date,’’ that gives vivid 
life to anything that he writes upon this 
subject. His simplicity and directness 
make his scholarship appealing and effect- 
ive. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


x* * 


CHRISTENDOM SPEAKS 

World Chaos or World Christianity. 
By Henry Smith Leiper. Chicago: Willeit, 
Clark and Company. 181 pp. $1.50. 

The Oxford Conference. By J. H. 
Oldham. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany. 290 pp. $2.00. 

Nineteen thirty-seven will be a notable 
year in church history because of its two 


BOOK REVIEWS 


world-wide conferences. The one met at 
Oxford in July, convened by the Univer- 
sal Christian Council for Life and Work; 
the other met at Edinburgh in August, 
convened by the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, The concern of the first 
was to formulate ecumenical agreements 
upon such social matters as economics, 
education, and the state, the official title 
of the conference being “Church, Com- 
munity and State’; that of the second 
was to explore a common basis of belief 
and organization upon which the 122 af- 
filiated denominations can unite. 

Dr. Leiper’s book is a vivid, personal 
account of the two conferences and con- 
tains a résumé of all the major speeches 
and all the adopted reports. His title 
represents the conviction that Christians 
must unite or the world will perish. For 
the general student of religion this would 
be the indispensable book. Dr. Oldham’s 
weightier volume is the official report of 
the Oxford conference. It “fairly repre- 
sents the convictions of more Christians 
than have ever expressed themselves before 
in a common formula.” It indicates 
where we are in social matters in contem- 
porary Christianity. 

Dr. Leiper does not mention the pres- 
ence of any Unitarian representative at 
Edinburgh; indeed the orthodox trini- 
tarian theology was laid down by unani- 
mous consent as one of the bases for a 
possible reunion. At the Oxford confer- 
ence the English General Assembly of 
Unitarians appears on the list of “‘churches 
represented.”’ Though the American Uni- 
tarian Association does not, there is the 
name of an American Unitarian on the 
list of delegates. In neither volume under 
review is the International Association for 
Liberal Christianity mentioned. This 
matter of official representation is not 
unimportant since it is hoped in the future 
to unite “faith and order’ with ‘“‘life 
and work” in a single World Council of 
Churches, which will. have the combined 
task of formulating both a theology and a 
sociology for a united Christendom. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


A FIRST TEXT 


Family and Church. By Lewis Joseph 
Sherrill. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
266 pp. $2.00. 

The author of this book is dean of the 
Louisville, .Ky., Presbyterian Seminary. 
‘The purpose of this work is to awaken 
church people—ministers and laity alike— 
to the problems of the family and to prove 
how the intelligently resourceful church 
may contribute to their solution. There 
are four main divisions: Part one—The 
Problem of the Family—isa survey of sexual 


—- 


maladjustment, financial disagreements 
and cultural disparity. Part two—Relig- 
ious Resources—is a large section based 
upon the words: “The Church regards thd 
Bible as a wholly unique book. It draws 
its teaching from, and bases it upon, that 
book. It holds an authority, at least in 
Protestant churches, to which nothing else 
is comparable.” Then follows a study of 
the central position of the family and its 
deep significance as an educational unit 
among the Hebrews and in the Early 
Church as illustrated in the Old and New 
Testaments. Part three—Two Schools—is 
composed of two chapters. One deals 
with formal and informal teaching of re- 
ligion in the home. The other sets up a 
charter or code of the several educational 
responsibilities of the church toward the 
home as a scene for Christian training. 
Part four, which is the most helpful section 
of the book, is a chain of sixty-five cases 
illustrating what has been attempted in 
churches working on this problem. A 
good bibliography concludes the volume. 

Our criticisms of the book are three: 
Firstly, the style is lacking utterly in 
color. Obvious and analytical, it plods 
along in the mood of the usual academic 
survey. The reader may rejoice in con- 
cise sentences and a direct approach 
which savors of the author’s four years of 
preaching, but he completes the book 
without much enthusiasm for the task de- 
scribed. Secondly, out of 266 pages, Dr. 
Sheerill uses seventy-one for presenting 
biblical studies in family relations as a 
warrant for the modern church in its 
efforts. This proportion is probably called 
for in a religious publication designed for 
circulation among the orthodox, but it 
illustrates the difference between the 
Unitarian and the Presbyterian approaches 
to such a topic. Thirdly, in the two chap- 
ters where the author has an opportunity 
for really original strokes on the picture of 
religion in the home and the picture of the 
church helping the home he is too brief, too 
general, too unimaginative. 

Written in an intelligent effort to sup- 
plement, with a statement of religious 
principles, the many extant tables and 
case studies of family relations, we hope 
that, read by a large number of parents 
and ministers as their first text in this 
field, it will awaken them to their obliga- 
tions and resources. 

Woaitstill H. Sharp. 


A small girl who detested milk-pudding 
had been made to eat some for lunch. 
When she asked if she could get down she 
was told to say her grace. 

“But I’ve got nothing to be thankful 
for,’”’ she said sulkily. 

‘Very well,” said the mother, “remain 
where you are.” 

There was silence for a few minutes; 
then a little voice said, “Thank God [ 
wasn’t sick. Now may I get down?’’— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Alliance Appeals 


“Tt is a law of nature—a law of life—that only by giving shall we receive.” —J. 


Arthur Hadfield. 


Below is a report of the amounts received for the Appeals up to February 1. It 
represents a real achievement, but much more must come in if we are to reach our goal. 
These important opportunities for service deserve the support of every Alliance branch. 


Has your branch sent in its contribution? 


Aid for Unitarian Ministeria] Students 


Aid for Widows and Daughters of Unitarian 


Ministers .5 oo hon tek ees 


Bronx Free Fellowship 


ihaitanquals.aa bey a hee. 
Hy nitaP ys oe keeles Beas. ae xs 


Indias aes 


Lynchburg, Va. .. REE, © rg Oe ASE 


Mead villeperna:k \WWeraadennteee te 


Prague 
Proctor Academy 


SenoxeGiat rete Mee oe a ee ee 


Amountof Amount Balance 
Appeais Received Due 

ee ha? $ 300 §$ 87.50 $212.50 
eo: 1,000 584.50 415.50 
eee 300 86.00 214.00 
7S 200 71.00 129.00 
Rien ne 500 64.50 435.50 
400 41.50 358.50 

eee 200 70.00 130.00 
Sart 250 50.50 199.50 
earl 300 121.50 178.50 
ASE 250 51.00 199.00 
500 61.50 438.50 

Sarre 500 246.00 254.00 
Ser ie 400 124.50 275.50 
Bibs 300 123.00 177.00 
eas chy 500 168.00 332.00 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Over four hundred women gathered in 
the Arlington Street Church for the Janu- 
ary meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance. Miss Harriet E. Johnson, a 
director of the Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety, gave an extremely interesting his- 
torical sketch of the church. 

The speaker of the morning, Mrs. J. 
Jarvis Preble, New England vice president 
of the General Alliance, spoke on ‘Signs 
by the Way.” Mrs. Preble invited the 
audience to accompany her upon a little 
journey and, starting out through the busy 
city streets, called attention to the glaring 
commercial signs and the hurrying throngs 
of humanity, blind to all but their own 
business and destination. Widening streets 
brought groups of cozy homes symbolic 
of security and love, but in their midst a 
house vacant and forlorn spoke of tragedy 
and loneliness. Throughout the- journey 
attention was called to the many signs 
symbolic of human life with its stress, its 
problems and its warnings. A sudden 
shower followed by the rainbow, symbol of 
God’s promise to man, and then a narrow, 
woodland path to a hilltop where the 
glory of the sunset seemed to partake of 
the Infinite in its wonder and beauty. 
Quenching our thirst at a tiny spring sym- 
bolic of that living water of everlasting 


Anne Leonard, Chairman. 


life, we lifted our eyes to the heavens and 
there amidst the glory and grandeur of the 
starlit night came the awareness of God’s 
presence with us in our solitude. 

The speaker of the afternoon, Professor 
Seal Thompson of Wellesley College, spoke 
on “The Trend in Modern Religion,’ as- 
suring us that the tide has turned and 
there is a great wave of religious life due. 
Today religion is not accepted as an un- 
challenged fact, it is onits mettle. It be- 
hooves us of every religion to count off our 
losses, for religion is on trial. Nineteen 
hundred years ago religion signed up to 
bring the Kingdom of God to earth, which 
contract has not been kept. . . . Do we 
really want to live in a world without re- 
Surrendering religion leaves 
things that matter at the mercy of those 
that matter least.. Religion brings power, 
vigor and strength to meet life head-on, 
a spiritual power that enables us to meet 
life’s problems and sustains us through life’s 
tragedies when all else fails. Religion will 
not reach its finest stature without clear 
thinking. . . . Through religion we can 
develop faith which overcomes the world, 
love that will never fail, and nothing but 
religion can cultivate the kind of love which 
persists, the kind of hope that carries one 
through any crisis. 


FOUNTAINS OF FAITH 
The February Monday Conference at 
Hale Chapel on “Appeals” was led by 
the chairman, Mrs. Roydon C. Léonard, 
whose interesting explanation of this vital 


_missionary work inspired everyone present 


with a desire to do their part in seeing 
that every Appeal is filled. — 

Rev.. John M. Foglesong spoke on 
Chautauqua, which is situated on a 
beautiful lake twenty-two miles long and 
four miles broad, 1,400 miles above sea 
level. It was founded seventy years ago 
as a center of religious education, and more 
than 145 prominent denominations main- 
tain headquarters there. It has a year 
round population of about five hundred 
people, and from July first to the last of 
August from fifteen to twenty thousand 
people come from every state in the union 
and from foreign countries to enjoy its 
wonderful programs, lectures, symphony 
concerts, operas, etc., and study in the 
summer schools there. Our headquarters 
keeps open house from 9 a. m. until mid- 
night, and people come there for informa- 
tion and printed matter on our liberal 
faith and to enjoy the Thursday after- 
noon receptions to which all liberals and 
their friends are invited. Through the 
generosity of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and the General Alliance our 
house has been refurnished and redec- 
orated inside and out, and this year help is 


needed in the operating expenses. You can 


give to no more worthy cause or one where 
the results will be more world-wide. 

Dr. Palfrey Perkins, in telling the story 
of Senexet, stressed the fact that few Al- 
liance women realize how much Senexet 
belongs to them. It was the dream of a 
group of ministers, one of whom confided 
it to a woman whose enthusiasm and un- 
tiring efforts made the dream come true. 
It was the quick perception of the women 
among the Unitarians who caught the 
spiritual significance and possibilities of 
Senexet House. So through vision, faith 
and works came into being this place of 
retreat in which, in the sixteen years it 
has been opened, over three thousand 
persons have gathered for their various 
conferences, and from its peace and beauty 
and the sanctuary of its chapel to receive 
a deeper understanding of the eternal 
values of life and the needs of the world. 
It is of vital importance to keep Senexet 
open, with its hearty welcome to all sorts 
and kinds of people. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees gave a most in- 
teresting account of the work at Prague 
and the wonderful growth of the liberal 
faith there. She commented on how for- 
tunate we are, as an Alliance, to have so 
many important things to which we can 
contribute. 
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A NEW ARRIVAL 


In October of this year a nameless waif 
joined the family of Unitarian publica- 
tions and appealed to its young readers for 
a suitable name. This nameless waif is 
the Junior Alliance paper which, owing to 
a lean budget, can be published only bi- 
monthly by the Committee on Junior 
Work. It is hoped that it will prove a 
unifying influence which will bring all 
junior groups into a closer bond of fellow- 
ship, and its ambition is to become as 
valuable in its small way as The Avis is 
in its wonderful work. 

This month this infant publication goes 
out under its new name, “The Junior 
Messenger,” for which it is indebted to 
the junior group at Hanska, Minn. Junior 
groups are encouraged to send in accounts 
of their various activities, which appear 
under the heading ‘Daily Doings,’”’ and 
also to submit suggestions for making the 
paper more interesting. 

The junior family is growing and 
has welcomed six new branches: Mon- 
treal, Quebec; Medford, Mass.; Hopedale, 
Mass.; Brockton, Mass.; Christ Church, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Francestown, N. H. 

Have you a Junior Alliance in your 
church? If not, won’t you try to form 
one? It is the greatest life insurance any 
Alliance branch can have! 

x O* 


MY DAILY DESIRE 


To awaken in the morning with a smile 
brightening my face; to greet the day 
with reverence for the opportunities it 
contains; to approach my work with a 
clear mind; to hold ever before me, even 
in the doing of little things, the Ultimate 
Purpose toward which I am working; to 
meet men and women with laughter on my 
lips and love in my heart; to be gentle 
and kind and courteous through all the 
hours; to approach the night with the 
weariness that ever woos sleep and the joy 
that comes from work well done,—this is 
how I desire to waste wisely my days. 

Thomas Dreier. 


* * 


FRIENDLY LINKS CONFERENCE 


The first winter conference of Friendly 
Links, held January 3, in Eliot Hall, was 
well attended, since no one wanted to miss 
hearing Mrs. Rees, who was the speaker. 
Her subject, ‘Patriotism Is Not Enough,” 
was most timely, the words being chiseled 
on the white marble monument to Edith 
Cavell in the midst of busy London. 

Mrs. Rees called upon each one to be a 
good citizen of our own country by being 
world-minded and constantly making 
efforts to understand the ways of citizens 
of other lands as well as conditions in our 
country in its widely divided sections. 
Friendly Links offer a great opportunity to 

learn through personal contact. 

' The chairman gave a short report of her 
first year’s work, with 196 new Links made 
among seniors, twenty waiting and four- 
teen new chairmen named by Alliance 


=x 


branches. This gratifying result was 
largely attributed to a letter sent to each 
president outside of Massachusetts asking 
that greater publicity be given the work of 
Friendly Links, 


SOS!!! 


Your help is needed! If the Alliance 
Reporter pages are to be of any real 
value we must have news to print. Your 
editor appreciates the fact that The 
Azis is our Alliance publication and as 
such should contain everything of in- 
terest pertaining to Alliance activities, 
but The Axis goes to Alliance women 


only. If we want others to know of our 
organization, our greatest broadcasting 
station is The Christian Register. 

We appeal to you one and all, Alli- 


ance directors, committee chairmen, 
Alliance branches, and Alliance women, 
to send in news and help us tell the 
world of the General Alliance, its ideals 
and accomplishments. 


“IS PEACE POSSIBLE?” 


A significant event on the program of 
the Alliance branch in Waltham, Mass., 
was Interdenominational Day, when wom- 
en of all the Protestant churches in the 
city were invited to hear Mrs. Robert C. 
Dexter speak on the question, “Is Peace 
Possible?” 

Mrs. Dexter, a former professor of his- 
tory in Skidmore College, and author of 
several books on historical subjects, has 
been deeply interested in international 
affairs for many years. She has traveled 
extensively in Europe and visited Geneva 
several times. At present she is serving 
on the Board of the Massachusetts League 
of Nations Association, and is chairman 
of the Department of International Rela- 
tions in the Belmont League of Women 
Voters. Her unprejudiced discussion of 
the League of Nations, World Court, 
foreign policies, armament, boycotts, neu- 
trality laws and also the new Common- 
wealth Plan was of great interest and 
value to the 165 women who were present. 

Mrs. Dexter appealed for the use of 
intelligence rather than emotion in consider- 
ing these difficult matters, and urged that 
women help spread knowledge of the most 
constructive methods to use in estab- 
lishing peace on earth. To see that the 
Foreign Policy Bulletins are in the public 
libraries is a useful service to be rendered. 

ok * 
ALLIANCE CLINIC 

Activities which build Health and Hap- 
piness: 

Hartford, Conn. One of the lovely oc- 
casions in the year is the dinner given to 
the young people by the Alliance. 
Some thirty-two persons accepted the 
invitation and enjoyed the delicious 
meal at which Mrs. Van Ausdall, the 
president, presided as toastmistress. 
She told the guests about the work of 


the Alliance and expressed the desire of 
every member to co-operate with the 
young people. The president of the 
Unity Club spoke in appreciation of 
the dinner, and of the young people’s de- 
sire to grow up in the life of the church, 
and in turn take their places in carrying 
responsibility. 

Harrisburg, Pa. A year’s subscription 
to The Christian Register for both state 
and city libraries was the gift of this 
branch. The Alliance is doing this in 
an earnest effort to co-operate with Dr. 
Eliot, who especially stressed the im- 
portance of this paper as an organ of 
the fellowship. 

(The editor will welcome items of in- 
terest for this column.) 
* * 


ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


Friday, February 18, 11 a. m. Post 
Office Mission Conference in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Speak- 
er, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. 

Friday, March 4, 11 a. m. New York 
League. Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn. Speakers, Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Dr. Norman D. Fletcher. 

Monday, March 7, 10.30 a. m. The 
Monday Conference of Alliance Branch- 
es in Edward Everett Hale Chapel, 
First Church, Boston. Address, “Has 
Your Church a Civic Responsibility?” 
Mrs. Leslie B. Cutler. Opportunity will 
be given for discussion. Devotional ser- 
vice, Mrs. Dana McLean Greeley. 

Friday, March 11, 10.30 a.m. Cheerful 
Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 

Friday, March 18, 11 a. m. Post Office 
Mission Conference in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.’ Speaker: 
Miss Lucy Lowell. Subject: “Fifty 
Years as a Post Office Mission Worker.” 

* * 
AT SENEXET 

Step softly 
Beneath the whispering pine, 

Lest listening ear 
Lose accents precious and divine. 

Pass gently 
Where spruce and hemlock grow, 

Lest eager eye 
Lose aught of what their beauty show. 

Act humbly 
Midst trees so straight and tall, 

That willing mind 
May recognize their righteous call. 

Speak kindly 
On cool lake’s margined side, 

That echo’s voice 
Be sweetly borne on turning tide. 

Think nobly, 

Here’s beauty, rest and peace; 

A shrine for prayer 

Where little worldly strivings cease. 
Mary M. Fanning. 
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WHY CALL IT DEMOCRATIC? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Those who have read Eugene Lyons’s 
“Assignment in Utopia’ may, perhaps, be 
forgiven if they do not find the roseate as- 
sertions of Corliss Lamont concerning 
the Soviet State worth three of your col- 
umns. Eugene Lyons, as you doubtless 
know, was the United Press representa- 
tive in Moscow. He is a communist who 
has been able to communicate the bitter 
realities of the Russian situation. Dorothy 
Thompson thinks this is the most impor- 
tant, and most moving, of all the books on 
Russia by Americans. One cannot help 
wondering how many of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice have had 
equal opportunity for experience in Russia, 
and also why they think it so desirable to 
feed their denomination with Russian 
propaganda. 

During the last session of the League of 
Nations (in September, 1937) a committee 
prepared a resolution providing for the 
continuance of the International Nansen 
Office for Refugees. The Russian delegate 
declared he was instructed to vote against 
any action that would give relief to Russian 
refugees. Since decisions must be unani- 
mous (under the covenant) one dissent- 
ing vote would have killed the resolution, 
so it was not put to a vote. If the Nansen 
office is discontinued we shall have Mr. 
Lamont’s Russian ‘‘democracy’”’ to thank. 

Since democracy has been well defined 
as “minority rights under majority rule,” 
just why should a régime which deprives 
all opponents of life, or what makes life 
endurable, be called democratic? 

Ellen H. Gleason. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


* * 


NOT FREEDOM ONLY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Register recently published an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Freedom, the Unitarian Tradi- 
tion,” by Rev. Charles Graves. This 
article traced the drift in our movement to 
complete licentious liberty, and all counter- 
currents were characterized as aberrations 
from the true path, and as such to be 
greatly deplored. I consider that to be an 
unfortunate interpretation of the facts, 
because it fails to do justice to a whole sec- 
tion of our constituency. Therefore I am 
writing this article by way of supplement 
to what Mr. Graves has so clearly and 
ably stated. 

I am a religious liberal. That is to say, 
no religious fellowship can satisfy me that 
does not to some extent assert the freedom 
of the human will, and man’s primary duty 
to use that freedom as best he knows how. 


This freedom is rightly exercised in re-— 


ligious matters. By it a man may or may 


not embrace a religious faith, may or may 
not adhere to a religious fellowship. By 
it men who share a faith may bind them- 
selves into a fellowship, which may have 
what conditions of membership it chooses. 


Liberalism is not offended if membership - 


of the fellowship is voluntary and with- 
drawal from it not forbidden. 

Now, in spite of our freedom, there is no 
denying that Unitarian Christianity is a 
definite religion. More precisely, it is an 
interpretation of one of mankind’s great 
historic religions, namely, Christianity. 
This religion has been interpreted in many 
ways during its nineteen centuries of his- 
tory, but these may be mainly classified 
into three distinct and _ irreconcilable 
groups. These are well known under the 
names of Catholic, Evangelical, and Lib- 
eral. By the first, true Christianity in- 
volves incorporation in the Church, a 
definite institution founded by the his- 
torical Jesus; by the second, acceptance 
of salvation through the atoning death of 
Jesus is enough to make a man a true 
Christian; whereas the third would allow 
the name of Christian to any who believes 
the religious teaching of Jesus to be essen- 
tially true, and who is prepared to recog- 
nize his spiritual leadership. The first two 
interpretations imply a supreme exalta- 
tion of the person of Jesus in an incarna- 
tion doctrine, but the third is quite possible 
though Jesus be considered simply as a 
man. 
Nicene Creed can be shown to be true, 
the liberal interpretation is clearly inade- 
quate. Now Unitarianism belongs to this 
liberal wing of Christianity, that is to say 
it originated as an expression of liberal 
Christian belief, and as such can only 
maintain itself by asserting (a) that the re- 
ligious teaching of Jesus is true, and (b) 
that the Nicene theology is doubtful. 
Without (a) we shall lose the great re- 
ligious values of the Christian faith, with- 
out (b) we shall repeat what we recognize 
as the tragic mistakes of Christian his- 
tory. 

Those who believe that Unitarian Chris- 
tianity is the true basis for religion have 
the obligation of building up a Church or 
fellowship on this basis. This is the not 
unreasonable explanation of the tendency 
not to be satisfied with freedom only, as 
the basis of our movement. If freedom 
only is the basis, then either we must open 
the movement to non-Unitarians or else 
empty the word Unitarian of all positive 
meaning so that anybody who wants the 
name can apply it to himself. This is 
what the tendency Mr. Graves so strongly 
approves has led us to. We say to the 
world at large, ““We invite you to join our 
Unitarian fellowship, but by joining you 
will not thereby become Unitarians, or 


If the incarnation doctrine of the - 
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conversely you may call yourselves Uni- 
tarians, making the term mean anything 
you like.” Such an invitation means 
nothing and is ignored, but it is taking 
some of us a long time to realize the 
foolishness of it. 

To conclude then, we note that Uni- 
tarian Christianity is not just freedom but 
a definite doctrinal religion, wherein the 
God of Jesus is worshiped and the moral 
injunctions of Jesus are the ideal code of 
behavior. The fact that Unitarians have 
turned their denomination into a free 
religious movement has left Unitarian 
Christianity without a corporate witness. 
We note also that the establishment of 
some sort of Christian order inside the 
free movement, though not comprising 
the whole of it, is the only way in which, 
at the present time, that witness can be 
restored. The ‘Christian’ Register will 
only be true to its name if it advo ates 
such a reform. 

Francis W. Wood uff. 

Somerset, England. 


* * 


LETTER TO DR. BIX ER 
(Published by permissi n) 


Dear Professor Bixler: 

I venture to send you a line to express 
my appreciation and cordial congratula- 
tions on your friendly and constructive 
article, ““Gothic Time and Puritan Space,” 
which you wrote for The Christian Regis- 
ter. 

I think that the difficult subject of 
church architecture can be best advanced 
by just such fair analysis as yours of the 
basic motives involved in the Gothic and 
Georgian styles. Although the former 
has been stated to represent the architec- 
ture of a defeatist or “‘refuge’’ religion, I 
did not have this idea in mind when I re- 
ferred to the art of the middle ages as 
“morbid.” I appreciate Gothic art very 
highly, not only for the reasons which you 
have made clear, but also because it lends 
itself structurally to the expression of 
beauty. The modern idea of functionalism 
or of ‘‘stripped architecture’ seems to have 
largely omitted this essential element in 
church architecture. 

What I had in mind was the fact of 
many superstitions and ignorant enthu- 
siasms which had their effect on the art of 
the middle ages. These had no connection 
with real religion as we conceive it, but 
acted on the senses as a sort of mild sopo- 
rific or chloroform effect, so that various 
myths and fables could be swallowed whole 
as a matter of course, and without im- 
mediate fatal results. Such dulling of the 
intelligence could hardly be considered as 
the best approach to real religion. 

I was especially interested in the con- 
structive suggestion contained in the last 
portion of your article in which you men- 
tioned that Barnard might be able to com- 
bine, in a new architecture of light, Gothic 
time and Puritan space. I sincerely hope 
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that this objective may be followed up. I 
believe Barnard has not only the deep love 
of art and the vision of an inspired prophet, 
but also the courage and skill of a modern 
Michael Angelo. This should surely 
qualify him for so high an endeavor. 
Moreover, he has already collected the 
“Cloisters” on his own initiative and at his 
Own expense. These were gems of early 
Christian art which the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art purchased from him after 
he had assembled them. They are now 
(with others from the Museum) being 
erected in Tryon Park, N. Y., with Mr. 
Rockefeller’s financial co-operation. Bar- 
nard has, therefore, taken in his stride 
about all that Mr. Ralph Adams Cram 
advocated in his article in The Atlantic 
Monthly. The greater achievement which 
you suggest will, however, require a su- 
preme stroke of genius of his own rather 
than homage to the great art of the past. 
It would also be helped by an objective. 
Since Dr. Frederick May Eliot has sug- 
gested a Unitarian church in Springfield, 
Iil., with Abraham Lincoln as the ‘“‘patron 
saint,” would you be willing to co-operate 
towards this end? Perhaps in that case 
the Harvard Divinity School might also 
co-operate by collecting drawings and il- 
lustrations of all the great churches of the 
world with intelligent analysis of their 
types. Something of this sort was at- 
tempted by Sheldon Cheney in the chapter, 
“Housing the Spirit of Man,” in his book, 
“The New World Architecture” (1930). 

I see there is also a new book just out, 
entitled, “Architecture and Modern Life,” 
by Baker Brownell and Frank Lloyd 
Wright (1937). Although I have not read 
it I see from a favorable criticism in The 
Saturday Review of December 18 that “It 
reveals architecture as in a very real sense 
the spiritual design alike of society and of 
individual human living.”” Would this 
not give us a very definite guide in the 
expression of liberal religion in architec- 
ture? 

C.Q. Payne. 

New York City. 


* * 
PROFESSOR REISNER’S BOOK 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In the January 27th number of The 
Christian Register there appeared a dis- 
cussion of two books, by William A. 
Marzolf. One of the books was “Faith in 
an Age of Fact,’’ by Professor Edward H. 
Reisner. Mr. Marzolf’s discussion was 
most excellent. However, I regret that he 
did not write with more reference to the 
content of the book. 

Professor Reisner has made a contribu- 
- tion of unusual importance in his treat- 
ment of a naturalistic viewpoint in re- 
ligion. Instead of placing this viewpoint 
in a sharply separated category of religion, 
he has dealt with it as a continuation of 
the basic religious values of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. He is not finding 
something new under the sun in the way 
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of a religion. Rather, what he writes is 
about an adjustment of these basic re- 
ligious values to the new knowledge of our 
world and its needs. 

The book offers a very interesting con- 
sideration of past religion and theology in 
relation to present facts and needs. One 
is of especial importance. Many Chris- 
tians would not want to accept the view 
expressed by the author that the philosophy 
which has developed in Christianity, as 
well as its early emphasis on the compen- 
sations of the world to come, “afforded the 
means whereby a mood of pessimism re- 
garding the earthly life became an essential 
and permanent part of Christian theology 
and religious experience.’’ The dominant 
influence of the movement of Christian 
thought back to the thinking of Thomas 
Aquinas, the great strength of the influ- 
ence of Reinhold Niebuhr personally, and 
many other factors, would indicate that 
Christianity is to be burdened with this 
“mood of pessimism” for a long period. 

The author, an educator teaching in the 
field of the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation, studied in the field of philosophy 
originally and took for his doctor’s disser- 
tation the subject, “Religious Values and 
Intellectual Consistency.’”’ He has re- 
turned to his original interest because of a 
need to relate his professional work to a 
satisfying world religious view. The book 
is written out of experience. Norman 
Hapgood, in discussing this book with Dr. 
Reisner before it was finished, stated that 
he intended to devote a whole page of 
The Christian Register to it in the body of 
the magazine. 

The viewpoint of this volume is pre- 
sented as a new religious outlook, not a 
project of private invention or prophecy. 
It is presented as “a job of reporting—a 
description of attitudes discoverable among 
the most intelligent and ethically sensitive 
members of this generation.” 

Here is an especially interesting chal- 
lenge to Unitarianism. If a new viewpoint 
on religion is being developed in modern 
life as an extension of the basic Judeo- 
Christian tradition,—not a queer new sect, 
—is Unitarianism to be left behind such a 
significant liberal trend? What of the 
tradition of Unitarianism being in the 
vanguard in religion? 

Dale DeWitt. 

New York City. 


* * 
POSSIBILITIES UNLIMITED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It occurs to me that, within the next 
year or so, it might be well to start a move- 
ment looking towards a fitting celebration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth (or ses- 
quicentennial) anniversary of the found- 
ing, in 1796, through the influence of Joseph 
Priestley, of the first Unitarian Society 
(as such) in America. This, I under- 
stand, took place in Philadelphia in a 
building at Fourth and Arch. Sucha move- 
ment would enable our beloved Church to 


get dignified publicity everywhere, as well 
as bring the public a comprehensive idea 
of what Unitarianism is and stands for. 
The public is in need of such information, 
and I am reasonably sure that there are 
thousands in America and elsewhere who 
are Unitarians at heart, who may be un- 
informed, or who may find it difficult to 
break away from traditions and early 
training. What an opportunity the period 
between now and 1946 affords to have 
liberal religious meetings conducted in our 
great cities and large towns by eminent 
Unitarians and religious liberals from all 
parts of the world. The possibilities are 
unlimited. Permit me, therefore, to sug- 
gest that it might be effective to get 
expressions of opinion from various lib- 
erals and publish such opinions in The 
Register from time to time. It is not too 
early to begin now with publicity, organ- 
ization and the collection of the necessary 
funds for a ‘“‘Sesquicentennial of American 
Unitarians and Religious Liberals’ in 
1946. Thank you for any consideration 
or space you may give this thought. 
George EH. Nitzsche. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PK 
NEW TESTAMENT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A short while ago a fellow minister 
showed me a book, the title of which I 
have forgotten, but which impressed me as 
being unique because it contained the 
complete catechisms of a number of 
churches. Reading these catechisms at 
random confirmed a belief which I had 
long held that the liberal churches should 
have a similar system of imparting certain 
facts to their young people, and while the 
training should not be dogmatic in charac- 
ter it should be prepared in such a way that 
the instruction should be as nearly author- 
itative as possible. I believe such a course 
to be so vitally necessary for the liberal 
church schools that I beg the favor of a 
little space to explain my idea. 

Let me say at the outset that I am not 
thinking of a Unitarian and Universalist 
catechism of beliefs, for with the diversity 
of faith within the two denominations a 
proposed catechism would immediately 
arouse a hostile suspicion. My chief 
concern is with teaching the Bible and 
particularly the New Testament. 

How often do we meet intelligent per- 
sons in their thirties or forties (and, alas, 
even older) who say rather regretfully that 
they know almost nothing about what 
their Church stands for, and whose ig- 
norance of the Bible is pathetic. Not a 
few of these persons went to Sunday 
school more or less regularly in their 
childhood and youth, and yet they know 
but very little either about the Bible or 
about the tenets of their denomination. 
It is this condition which makes me firmly 
believe that it is vitally important for the 
liberal churches to prepare a simple but 
comprehensive course of facts, which wil} 
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be learned by the child during the ages at 
which his memory is most retentive (from 
about twelve to fourteen) and which will 
always be useful to him. Furthermore, the 
system would be uniform and used through- 
out the Unitarian, Universalist and pos- 
sibly liberal Congregational churches, and 
because there would be no doctrinal bias 
and nothing but simple questions and 
answers, the system should be acceptable 
to theists and humanists alike, or at least 
to ninety percent of them, who wish their 
children to have a fairly comprehensive 
knowledge of the New Testament charac- 
ters and at least a smattering of the his- 
tory of the New Testament books. 

I should not advocate interfering with 
the usual lesson courses of the younger 
children, though I trust that the Old 
‘Testament stories are well covered in most 
church schools, and of course the manual 
work of the little tots and the project 
method of the older children should be 
maintained. But when a child is eleven 
or twelve he should be urged (‘‘compelled”’ 
might be offensive to some, but that is the 
idea in the back of my mind!) to take a 
one year ‘‘questions and answers” course 
dealing. with the New Testament. As I 
have said, the matter should be entirely 
free from dogma or theology and would be, 
quite frankly, a cramming course. 

The instruction should be standard re- 
quired work in every liberal church school 
in the United States and Canada, and 
conscientious parents who realize their 
own paucity of knowledge about the 
subject should heartily co-operate with 
the Sunday-school authorities and see that 
the course is taken. 

The lessons might be divided into forty 
parts for the school year, the questions 
being all the vital facts about the New 
Testament and the answers concise but 
clear. It would not be necessary for the 
pupil to answer the questions verbatim. 

Here are the chief advantages of this 
one-year course: the child would have a 
lasting fund of knowledge about the New 
Testament; the questions and answers 
would serve as a guide for the teacher who 
could explain in greater detail or tell 
stories or point to morals, always remem- 
bering, however, that the course is intended 
primarily for acquiring specific informa- 
tion, and, most important, the parents 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that 
their children were actually being edu- 
cated in the New Testament; many boys 
and girls drop out of the church school in 
their early teens and this plan would give 
them something to remember for years to 
come. 

I base my plea for such a course upon my 
own experience as a Sunday-school pupil 
in the Unitarian and Universalist denomi- 
nations and later as a church-school teacher 
in several churches. I know that many of 
the church-school courses are good, but 
usually at the end of the year the pupil 
has added no useful facts about the Bible 


to his knowledge, and that is why most 
Protestant religious instruction for the 
young is painfully inadequate. It is a 
shame that so much time is wasted in 
Sunday school classes which might be put 
to more profitable use. 

Who would prepare such a course? I 
do not know, but it would have to be some 
one, or a committee of persons, who would 
be held in entire confidence by the liberal 
bodies. At present I can think of no more 
capable and conscientious men for such 
work than Henry Hallam Saunderson and 
Charles R. Joy, who are masters of Eng- 
lish composition and are highly regarded 
by all liberal Christians. One thing is cer- 
tain to my mind, and that is that if the 
work were properly performed it would 
probably endure for at least fifty years, 
with possibly a few revisions, and would 
bring lasting fame to the author. For, 
once such a course were used, teachers and 
parents would be quick to appreciate its 
value. Oftentimes persons are remembered 
for minor accomplishments long after their 
major activities have been forgotten. 

I believe that, because the book should 
be published in fairly large quantities, the 
cost of printing would be low, and in every 
case the pupils should purchase their own 
copies. 

I think there is a crying need for such a 
course, and unless one can convince me 
that there is anything at present in uni- 
versal use to take its place and that all 
adult religious liberals (who have not taken 
courses in religion at college) are the least 
bit familiar with the New Testament, I 
affirm that our children are being almost 
willfully deprived of this information. 

Now a word about a real catechism. 
After completion of a year’s training (with 
examinations to prove that the instruc- 
tion has been assimilated) I would have 
a course (contained in a separate book) 
which would give the various forms of 
belief within the liberal churches and a 
clear exposition of the lives of the leading 
men and women of the Church. The Uni- 
versalist ‘‘Helper’’ has been publishing 
Universalist biographies in quarterly form. 
In this course the Unitarians might have 
their own version and the Universalists 
theirs, or, better still, all Unitarian and 
Universalist children should learn about 
the other faith as well as their own. How 
many adult Universalists there are who 
know nothing whatever of Murray or 
Ballou! And Unitarians who are prac- 
tically ignorant of the giants of their faith 
of the last century! I should not make 
this a course in church history, but the 
Unitarian child should know something 
of James Freeman Clarke, and Bellows, 
Furnace, Starr King, ete., while the Uni- 
versalists should be taught about their 
giants of the pulpit. Furthermore, they 
should know something of the other great 
divines of the nineteenth century, includ- 
ing Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Diwght L. Moody, and others, as well as 


Kagawa, Schweitzer, Grenfell, of our own 
day. 

This ‘catechism of liberal religion’”’ with 
some supplementary information can wait, 
however. The crying need is for a ‘“‘ques- 
tions and answers” book about the New 
Testament characters and incidents. I 
have heard complaints about a lack of 
such training for years, and while individ- 
ual church schools do what they can to 
impart such training, our Unitarian and 
Universalist children should be as well 
prepared in this field as the Episcopal 
children are instructed in their catechism 
prior to receiving confirmation. We can- 
not do much to educate the great number 
of religious liberals who have missed re- 
ligious instruction in their youth, but we 
ean give our children what their parents 
now lack. The right kind of course will 
make the training as valuable as the secular 
education they are receiving on week days. 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
WEEK AT STAR ISLAND 


The General Conference Committee is 
planning to make their week at Star 
Island, July 30 to August 6, a splendid 
combination of intellectual stimulus and 
genuine recreation. The program is prac- 
tically complete. Rev. Simeon E. Cozad 
of Lowell, Mass., will preach the confer- 
ence sermon Sunday morning. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York City is to 
give the chapel talks. Dr. Charles E. 
Park of Boston is to give a talk each 
morning. For the evening program, we 
have secured Dr. Harold Phalen of Bard 
College, to lecture on the mysteries of the 
stars. Dr. Phalen will not only illustrate 
his lecture with slides and a portable 
planetarium, but will also go out on the 
rocks and point out the different features 
in the heavens touched in his lecture. If 
it is cloudy he plans to remain until there 
is a pleasant night. On Wednesday Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will speak 
on “The Relation of Religion and Poetry.” 
The committee is composed of Rey. Brad- 
ford E. Gale of Salem, Miss Margaret 
Nichols of Hathorne, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees of Jamaica Plain, Miss Marian 
McCarthy of Chestnut Hill, Carl B. 
Wetherell of Boston, and Rev. Roydon C. 
Leonard of North Easton. 


*x* * 


JUNIOR CHOIR FESTIVAL 


Junior choirs from the following churches 
in and near Boston will participate in a 
festival to be held in the First Parish 
Church, Lexington, Mass., on Sunday, 
February 20, at 4.30 o’clock: Arlington; 
Belmont; Boston, Second Church; Cam- 
bridge; Lexington, First Church; Lexing- 
ton, Follen Church; Newton, Channing 
Church; Newton Centre; West Newton; 
Weston; and Westford, Mass. 
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Religion and the Press 


Minister-Laymen Partnership Sermons Uphold Truth, Freedom, 
Democracy and Justice 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


The ears of “Newspaper Row” must 
have burned on Sunday, January 16, for 
on that day the voices of at least two 
hundred ministers of six denominations 
scattered over twenty-six states and Can- 
ada were raised to utter the “Spiritual 
Principles Underlying the Functions of 
Newspapers and Other Vehicles of News 
and Opinion.” 

The titles of the sermons setting forth 
these principles were various. In Web- 
ster City, Iowa, the topic was, ‘The 
Ethics of Newspaper Publicity’; in Port- 
land, Maine, ‘‘Perilous Propaganda”; in 
Columbus, Ohio, ‘The Spiritual Respon- 
sibility of Newspapers,” with a text from 
John Milton: ‘We boast our light, but if 
we look not wisely on the sun itself, it 
smites us into darkness’; in Abington, 
Mass., “The Press and Social Justice’’; 
in North Easton, Mass., “The Newspapers 
—Traitors or Crusaders’’; in Hinsdale, IIl., 
“Give us this day our daily facts.” The 
favorite Bible texts were “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness” and “The truth shall 
make you free.” 


Pulpit and Press Bedfellows 


In accordance with the Partnership 
Plan, initiated by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and now vigorously thriving in its 
third year, the topic was selcted by the 
two partners in life’s religious enterprise, 
the pulpit and the pew. That the pew 
should methodically co-operate in the 
selection of a pulpit topic is, surely, the 
most revolutionary aspect of the plan. 
That they should consult before the ser- 
mon’s delivery, as they actually did at 
Wellesley Hills, Gardner, and elsewhere, 
offers a new way of introducing vitality 
into preaching. If only the original plan 
to do this every month could be established, 
how much the Aarons would be strength- 
ened to know that they were voicing the 
heart-throbs of the Moseses too! 

In many ways religion and the press are 
bedfellows. In the world today, the 
bondage of the press and the muzzling of 
the preacher are two chapters in the one 
dismal story. And this restriction of 
freedom is widespread. Yet so great is our 
confidence in the benefits of freedom in 
this country that Rev. Elmer D. Colcord 
at Mount Vernon, N. Y., could affirm that 
the newspapers discharged their function 
adequately if they remained “American.” 
The United States, founded in freedom, 

wrote the Bill of Rights into its constitu- 
tion. That fact, Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach declared, still ‘puts valor and joy 
into the souls of men.’”’ No laws to pro- 
hibit the free exercises of religion; no laws 
to abridge the freedom of the press! They 
stand or fall together—newspaper free- 
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dom and spiritual progress—‘separated 
by a mere semicolon.”’ Little wonder 
that the preachers cried in unison: ‘‘All 
power to the press’; and that the press 
gave a special amount of space to reporting 
these sermons. 


Freedom and Propaganda 

Shall we then say that the fundamental 
spiritual principle for the press is freedom? 
It would appear so. And behind this is the 
far-reaching assumption that truth is 
born of the unfettered dissemination of 
news and opinion. And closely associated 
with this principle is a belief in democ- 
racy”; a free press is necessary to the 
continuance of democracy,” said George 
C. Tucker, editor of The Webster City Free- 
man Journal. Like the father, son and 
holy ghost of the old Nicene theology, three 
and one together, so are freedom, truth 
and democracy three distinct principles 
yet fundamentally inseparable. 

When religion lifts up its voice for free- 
dom it is at the same time objecting to re- 
pression. Even the right to propagandize 
is to be upheld. “Propaganda in one sense 
is inevitable,’ declared Rev. William 
Boicourt at Shirley, Mass., reminding 
his congregation of the end of John’s gos- 
pel: “These things are written that you 
might believe.” Nor can the expression 
of falsehood be forcibly abolished. As 
Rev. Robert S. Miller said at Omaha, 
Nebr., ‘“Freedom for the truth in the na- 
ture of the case requires freedom for error 
and misrepresentation.” This problem 
becomes serious when the propaganda 
seeks to undermine our form of govern- 
ment. “Should such utterances be sup- 
pressed as contrary to public policy?’ 
asked Dr. Adelbert L. Hudson in Dor- 
chester, Mass. No, he replied, ‘‘such sup- 
pression would weaken the very provision 
of the constitution on which we rely for 
safety.”’ The only “un-American” propa- 
ganda is that which propagates for the 
suppression of propaganda. 


Concealed Stratgey 

A distinction, however, must be drawn 
between straightforward propaganda and 
propaganda in an insidious form. It is 
this distinction Rev. James S. Diem had 
in mind when his title described propa- 
ganda as perilous. The principle here is 
not freedom but honesty. Out of the dis- 
cussion at Halifax, Nova Scotia, came the 
interesting comment that while news- 
papers trade on a fundamental need—the 
need of knowing what is going on in the 
world,—this they are apt to exploit instead 
of gratify. Rev. Everett S. Treworgy of 
Ashby, Mass., quoted an instance of an 
editor’s maintaining that the end justifies 
the means. 
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The task of securing reliable news and 
of defining the limits in practice between. 
honest and insidious propaganda was the 
subject of much discussion at the public 
meetings. Wallace Perry, ex-editor of 
The El Paso Herald-Post, confessed with 
shame that newspapers often violate the 
principles of truth and freedom by “pub- 
lishing false propaganda, suppressing vital 
news, and establishing monopolies,’ not 
to mention their “advertising patronage.’ 
No one can overlook the fact that the press: 
serves financial interests. ‘‘Where busi- 
ness principles and spiritual principles 
clash, good ethics go to the wall,” declared 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker at Albany, N. Y. 
So the simple fact is that the freedom of 
the press is not a complete actuality to- 
day; it is ‘‘the hope, the gleam, the possi- 
bility of the future,’ said Rev. Henry G. 
Ives at Dighton, Mass. 


Editorializing the News 


A further question arises as to the rela- 
tion between the news and the editorial 
policy. At North Easton, Mass., the view 
was expressed that it was impossible in 
practice to keep the news headlines free 
from the bias of the editorial policy. Yet 
one of the principles stressed by Rev. 
Melvin L. Welke in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
was “not to limit, through unreliable re- 
porting and through editorial omissions 
or distortions, the freedom of the public to 
obtain the essential facts,’”’ while a further 
principle called for ‘editorial interpreta- 
tions from several points of view.”’ Since 
these principles are not practiced, Rev. 
Edward W. Ohrenstein of Hinsdale, IIl., 
and others recommended the reading of 
more than one daily. To the charge of 
sensationalism an editor’s reply blamed 
the public for giving sensational news- 
papers their selling power. Earl Wood of 
the New England Press Association, speak- 
ing at West Roxbury, contrasted the su- 
periority in this respect of the neighbor- 
hood weekly over the metropolitan daily. 


Religion Demands Justice 

In addition to the principles mentioned, 
religion must insist on the responsibility 
of the press to promote the public good. 
‘Religion places the welfare of the whole 
of society above the interests of any in- 
dividual, group, class, nation or race,” 
said Rev. Leslie T. Pennington in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Religion witnesses to “‘jus- 
tice, and beyond justice to creative love.” 
In similar vein, Rev. Donald C. McMillan, 
Barnstable, Mass., included in spiritual 
principles ‘‘the fostering of every cause 
which promotes the common welfare,” 
and Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., related the principle of truth 
to the presentation of the news and that of 
justice to the editorials. 


Reports Still Coming 
Such names and places as are mentioned 
in this survey are only a selection. Each 
mail is bringing new reports to the Lay- 
men’s League headquarters. From Ur- 
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bana, Ill., just comes the news that Pro- 
fessor R. R. Barlow delivered the partner- 
ship sermon in the Unitarian church and 
Rev. Phillips L. Thayer in the Universalist 
church. From Louisville, Ky., comes Rev. 
Frederick Weygold’s message declaring 
that the church is “the only institution 
available for the broad masses of the people 
which could serve as a regular source of 
unprejudiced information about the world’s 
facts from an ethical point of view.’’ From 
Des Moines, Iowa, comes a newspaper ac- 
count of the sermon by Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus and a leading editorial upon it in 
The Des Moines Register, in which the 
paper asserts how it has practiced the 
principles the minister enunciated. From 
Brookline, Mass., news comes of two Sun- 
day mornings devoted to the project, 
one with an address by Russell L. Jackson, 
editor of The Salem News, and the other 


by the minister, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, 
who emphasized the principle of responsi- 
bility. From Hartford, Conn., comes a 
lengthy newspaper account of the sermon 
delivered by Rev. Stanley Manning in the 
Universalist church, and from California 
comes The Pacific News Bulletin with re- 
ports of partnership sermons by Dr. Hor- 
ace Westwood of Berkeley, Dr. C. S. S. 
Dutton of San Francisco, Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake of Santa Barbara, and Rev. William 
McGee of Santa Cruz. : ; 

With reports still coming in and the 
press waiting, this survey is but prelimi- 
nary; it neither does full justice to the 
widespread interest the project awakened, 
nor succeeds in giving the whole truth. 
But enough is known to convince us in 
these perilous days that truth, freedom, 
democracy and justice shall not perish 
from the earth. 


Among the Churches 


First Church in Belmont, Mass. 
The morning service, February 6, was 
shortened to allow for a fifteen-minute 
“hymn-sing” from the new hymn books. 
Sunday afternoon “hymn-sings’ are 
planned for the future. 

The Second Congregational Society, 
Concord, N. H. A parish canvass re- 
sulted in an increase in the number of 
subscribers to the parish budget of 38.5 
percent over the previous year. 

First Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Feb- 
ruary calendar lists four steps in church 
financing in America: 1. Taxation... 2. 
Pew Ownership. 3. “We Don’t Mention 
Money Stage.’ 4. Free discussion and 
budgeting. 

First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), New Bedford, Mass. At the 
annual meeting held January 31, Dr. E. 
Stanton Hodgin, minister of the society for 
eighteen years, presented his resignation 
to take effect July 31, 1938. At the same 
meeting he was elected minister emeritus. 
In his letter of resignation Dr. Hodgin said 
in part: “One cannot contemplate giving 
up a work in which he has been intensively 
engaged for forty-years without a wrench 
to his feelings, however fully he may be 
convinced, as I am, that it is to the best 
interests of all that it should be done. 
Without the constant co-operation of 
Mrs. Hodgin, who has given herself unre- 
mittingly to the work, my efforts would 
have been ineffective. It has been a joint 
effort in every way, and I know the mem- 
bers of the society fully appreciate that 
fact. 

“The very unusual way in which I have 
been relieved of all financial and adminis- 
trative responsibility for the society has 
lightened the burdens of my ministry im- 
measurably, and conserved my time and 
strength for what I deem the real work of 
the ministry. For this relief I have no 
words with which to adequately express 


my appreciation. The very generous pro- 
vision that has been made for our material 
comfort and well-being has greatly con- 
tributed to the same ends. The parsonage 
and its grounds have furnished ideal con- 
ditions for home life, work, rest, study and 
meditation. 

“One might wish for a larger congrega- 
tion, but could not hope for a more appre- 
ciative one than I have had during my 
entire ministry here. The close personal 
friendships that have been cemented dur- 
ing our work’ with you are among the 
finest experiences in our lives and will in- 
crease in warmth and depth as time goes 
on, wherever we may be. I can only ask 
for my successor the same fine spirit that 
has been manifest towards us.” 


The First Parish Church, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. On Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 24, the annual parish meeting was held 
in the vestry, preceded by a supper. A 
large number of parishioners listened with 
interest to the report of the board of trus- 
tees, whose activities during the past year 
have necessitated many extra meetings. 

A questionnaire sent out last spring 
brought a most. gratifying response from 
the parish, which resulted in securing the 
services of Rev. Robert A. Storer as junior 
minister, to assist Dr. Adelbert L. Hudson 
in his pastoral work and to take charge of 
religious education and the social activities 
of the young people. The successful out- 
come of this questionnaire shows what can 
be done when members of a parish co- 
operate with their trustees by submitting 
constructive criticism and suggestions. 


First Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. The semi- 
annual business meeting was held at Gan- 
nett House on Friday evening, January 29. 
Reports were read from the various or- 
ganizations. The new contributory pen- 
sion system was presented to the congre- 
gation. It was decided to defer a final 
vote on this matter until the annual meet- 
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ing in May. The Board of Trustees was 
authorized to procure the new hymnals. 

A special feature of the meeting was an 
address on “Stonehenge and Sulgrave 
Manor,” illustrated by lantern slides, 
given by Dr. John R. Williams. 


First Church (Unitarian), Athol, 
Mass. The annual meeting of the church 
was held in Unity Hall on January 18, 
1938, preceded by a supper served by a 
combined committee from the Alliance and 
Unity Club. Reports from the various 
officers and committees were read and all 
showed much activity this past year as 
well as a balance in each of the treasuries. 
Six new members were voted into the 
parish and a very decided increase in the 
attendance at the morning worship ser- 
vices was reported by the minister. An- 


ynouncement was made that the Laymen’s 


League has been revived and that a series 
of activities has been planned for the men 
of the church. 


First Universalist Society (Feder- 
ated), Yarmouthport, Mass. The 101st 
annual meeting of the church was held 
January 7 with the largest attendance in 
many years. Each department of the 
church life reported growth in every way. 
The Woman’s Alliance, organized a year 
ago, now has a membership of forty. The 
church school, organized seven years ago, 
reported its largest enrollment, with over 
fifty pupils and teachers and an average 
attendance of more than eighty percent. 
The school council has increased with the 
growth of the school and meeting monthly 
reveals a deep interest in religious educa- 
tion. With twelve members there is sel- 
dom anyone absent. The young people’s 
group had charge of a Sunday service last 
February and will do so again this year. 
At the suggestion of the minister, it was 
voted that the standing committee inves- 
tigate the cost of needed work to complete 
the restoration of the meetinghouse. 
This was voted with much enthusiasm, and 
the committee is already at work upon 
this matter. A number of unsolicited gifts 
for this purpose were announced, and in- 
cluded the gift by the janitor of his yearly 
salary. 

This church was closed from 1900 to 
1925, and represents today the return to 
active usefulness of a liberal church, with- 
out endowment and with limited re- 
sources, in a small Cape Cod village. 

* * 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE ENTER- 
TAINS LIBERAL MINISTERS 
_Leonard Marshall 

At an informal luncheon held on the 
Occidental College campus, Los Angeles, 
on Jan. 17, the Department of Philosophy 
and Religion was host.to several Univer- 
salist and Unitarian ministers and to the 
Occidental students who are affiliated with 
liberal churches. Rol Benner, toastmaster, 
first introduced Dr. Morgan Odell, head 
of the Philosophy and Religion Depart- 
ment, who welcomed the guests on behalf 
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of the college, and pointed out that it 
was a happy situation in which a college 
of Presbyterian heritage could whole- 
heartedly welcome a liberal group of this 
kind. It is also indicative of the develop- 
ment of religious tolerance in the small 
American college that the Occidental 
Religion Department numbers on_ its 
faculty two Episcopalians, one Methodist, 
one Universalist and one Presbyterian. 

Dr. Ernest Caldecott spoke briefly in 
his usual brilliant and inspiring manner; 
and Dr. Sheldon Shepard followed with 
a plea for more content to the sweeping 
terms employed by liberalism. Dr. Parl 
Welch, Rev. Percy T. Smith and Dr. Edson 
Reifsnider of the Occidental faculty, were 
introduced to the students. The after-din- 
ner speeches were closed by Dr. Robert 
Cummins, general superintendent-elect of 
the Universalist Church. 

This was the first attempt to gather 
together the liberal religious elements in 
the student body of Occidental College, 
and to acquaint them with the near-by 
Unitarian and Universalist ministers. Dr. 
Caldecott urged the Occidental students 
to join with the religious liberals at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
in order that they might feel themselves 
part of a larger group. ; 

After the luncheon the professors and 
visiting ministers enjoyed a more intimate 
discussion, while the ladies of the party 
toured the campus, visiting particularly 
the gardens and the women’s residence 
halls. 


* * 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY—REFORMER 


Consider the life of Susan B. Anthony. 
From the day that she first arose to speak 
tersely and to the point at a meeting of 
school teachers—for a woman to say any- 
thing was quite unprecedented, and it 
required a half hour’s furious debate to 
get a bare majority vote for her to be 
given the privilege of the floor—from that 
day until at the age of eighty-six she 
made her last impassioned speech in 
Washington, her determination and her 
force never abated for a moment. She 
was not a writer. Compared with her col- 
leagues she was not an able orator. Neither 
was she a politician. But she was a leader. 
The fundamental qualification for leader- 
ship is the possession of great principles and 
ideals, for which one is willing, if need be, 
to give up one’s life. She had this quali- 
fication. She championed the cause of 
temperance, and other movements; but 
in her efforts to bring justice to women, to 
a whole half of the human race, she is 
without rival. She did not live to see the 


_ outgrowth of her labors—in a way she 
estimated herself as a failure—but she be- 


lieved in the ultimate triumph of her 


ideals. 


_ In 1865 she said, “Still another form of 
slavery remains to be disposed of; the old 


_ idea yet prevails that woman is owned and 


possessed by man, to be clothed and fed 
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and cared for by his generosity.” But this 
barbarism she dispelled. Even as she had 
been brought up in a Quaker community 
where the tradition and the ethics forbade 
her ever to lift her voice in song, but had 
grown away from this into the achieve- 
ment of a real personality, so did she kindle 
the hearts and touch the lips of all her 
kind, and bring emancipation to her sex. 
There was a philosophy of life, and an in- 
visible strength, behind all that she did. 
As she swayed vast audiences, and as she 
dictated to the statesmen in no uncertain 
terms, the presence of a mission was un- 
mistakable. She thought not of herself, 
but of her purpose. Often she turned her 
best friends against her because of her 
unwillingness to compromise. What mat- 
tered it to her who turned against her if 
only she could protect a mother and a 
daughter who had been disgraced, or de- 
fend some God-given right that the state 
had denied? 

She had a religion that was powerful, if 
not articulate, and it was that religion, en- 
couraged by her beloved pastors and 
friends, Wm. Henry Channing and Wm. 
Channing Gannett, and particularly Sam- 
uel J. May, that helped to speed her 
upon her great errand.—From an address 
by Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. 

(February 15, 1938, marks the 118th 
anniversary of Susan B. Anthony’s birth. 
Ed.) 


* * 


MAINE MINISTERS MEET 


The Maine Unitarian Association made 
it possible again this year for the ministers 
of the state to attend the Annual Con- 
vocation Week of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary. Many of the Maine Uni- 
tarian clergy look forward each year to 
this pilgrimage to Bangor, not only be- 
cause it enables them to hear the lecturers 
but also because it provides an opportunity 
for fellowship and camaraderie. This year 
Convocation Week (January 24-28) proved 
to be of exceptional value in both respects. 

On the program were four lectures each 
by Dr. Walter Amos Morgan, Dean Shailer 
Mathews, Dr. Phillips Endecott Osgood, 
and Dr. Walter Marshall Horton. Dr. 
Morgan gave the sermons at the morning 
Quiet Hours and Dean Mathews discussed 
“The Place of the Church in the Christian 
Religion.”” Dr. Osgood dealt with ‘‘Major 
Prophets from Another Old Testament,’’— 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aris- 
tophanes. Dr. Horton opened up the 
whole field of contemporary European 
theology. 

The Unitarian ministers met at the 
home of Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
minister of the Bangor Unitarian church, 
on Wednesday afternoon for a seminar 
with Dr. George F. Patterson, director of 
the Department of the Ministry. Dr. 
Patterson presented some of the problems 
involved in the training of ministers, can- 
didating, and fellowship. This was fol- 
lowed by a most interesting discussion. 
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Thursday noon twenty-five Unitarians 
and their friends had a luncheon meeting 
at the Bangor House with Dr. Horton as 
the speaker. His subject on this occa- 
sion was “Liberal and Radical Religion 
in Europe.” Following his address those 
assembled plied Dr. Horton with ques- 
tions concerning his remarks both at the ~ 
luncheon and in his lectures. It was a 
lively and thought-provoking discussion. 

There were two other occasions of sig- 
nificance and importance. Mr. Fritch- 
man gave a demonstration of the use of 
the reflectoscope in illustrating worship 
services in the church school, and told of 
its usefulness in other educational projects 
with young people’s and adult groups. 
Also, on Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Fritch- 
man gave a tea for the wives of the minis- 
ters. They had in connection with this 
an informal discussion concerning prob- 
lems of mutual interest. 

Randall S. Hilton, Secretary, 
The Maine Unitarian Association. 


* * 


PERSONAL 


Rey. and Mrs. Payson Miller announce 
the birth of a daughter, Erika, February 5. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
Harvard Divinity School. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Wednesday-Friday, February 
23-25, Dean Charles R. Brown, D. D., emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. Vesper half-hour, Wednesday 
at 5.30 p. m. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


GAINING A 
RADIANT FAITH 


The Unitarian Lenten Manual 
for 1938 


For personal and group use 


$.25, plus $.05 postage. $.20 in quantities 
of 25 or more copies, postage extra. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield S*. Boston 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will fd the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = - - = 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


DIRECTORY 
Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological Schoel 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


What League Chapters Do For 
Their Communities 


Conduct forums and lecture courses. 
Sponsor Boy Scout troops. 
Initiate or assist in civic betterment projects. 


Are you a member ? 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Will you not help the Society to maintain and in- 
crease the Service Pension for our ministers by 
sending in a generous contribution now? 

Will you not prepare now to meet future needs 
by enabling your minister to join the Contributory 
Annuity Plan? 


Mail contributions to Albert A. Pollard, Treas. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Address inquiries to Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
: 112 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 


THE NEW PRICE 
OF 


2SRHTE CHRISTIAN: REGISTER 


$2.50 in the United States, for one year. 
$3.00 in Canada, for one year. 


$3.60 in other countries, for one year. 


The following arrangements are discontinued : 


(1) Special rate on a two-year subscription. 


(2) One dollar for four months. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marki: ‘- 
ASS] Motes torpor se 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Alliance branches or any other church organizations will receive 
20% discount on new subscriptions and 10% on renewals, provided 
such discount is deducted before remittance to the Register office. 


